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The Opera Crisis 


The current crisis over our opera finances has not, we hasten to 
make clear, been solved by the cheering news that the proposed merger 
between the Sadler’s Wells and Carl Rosa Companies will not now take 
place. We are all relieved that both these companies will carry on as 
separate entities, for both these organizations have been instrumental in 
enriching the artistic life of the country. It is natural that one’s individual 
reaction to the fate of either company will be governed to a large extent 
by one’s personal experiences. Some of us heard our first operas at the 
Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, while many others, who were brought up out 
of London, at the Carl Rosa’s performances in the provinces. 

This issue of OPERA may well be looked on as a kind of ‘White 
Paper’ on the current operatic situation. We are reprinting in full or in 
part articles and editorial comment on the crisis that have appeared in 
the national press; we are also printing the reactions of a number of 
Sadler’s Wells singers to the proposed merger. That the merger is not now 
taking place does not make these reactions any less valid—indeed they 
are valuable in showing just how much an opera company can mean to 
its singers. We are also printing, for public interest, a complete list of 
the governing bodies of the Arts Council, Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, 
and the Carl Rosa, so that operagoers can acquaint themselves with the 
names of the people who are in some way responsible for the running 
of opera in this country. 

At the time of writing we know that no more money will be forth- 
coming for opera from the Treasury—we also know that the total Arts 
Council Grant for 1958-59 has been increased, and that all three opera 
companies are getting a little more for the coming financial year, though 
some of this must be used to help decrease their respective overdrafts. 
We know also that Sadler’s Wells is confident of being able to raise the 
requisite sum of money to carry on by making a public appeal. We urge 
all our readers, whether they are Londoners or no, to respond as 
generously as possible to this appeal. 

But the funds thus raised are merely a stop-gap. What is necessary, 
if it is decided to continue Sadler’s Wells on its present basis, is the 
guarantee of regular funds that will make long-term planning possible. 
There are a number of ways perhaps that this money could be raised. 
In the first place, as we have urged in the past, perhaps the L.C.C. could 
take on some of the financial responsibility for what is, after all, London’s 
own opera house, as opposed to Covent Garden which is more a national 
theatre. Then the local boroughs might also help ; indeed the Mayor of 
Finsbury has already made it known that his borough would be prepared 
to assist in this way, and so probably would some of the neighbouring 
boroughs. 

Opponents of such proposals will probably say that the people who 
want opera should be willing to pay for it, and suggest that seat prices 
at the Wells should be increased. The recent increase in this respect at 
that theatre had just the opposite effect. We feel that to charge top prices 
of 17s. 6d., 15s. and even 12s. 6d. at Sadler’s Wells is a mistaken policy, 
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and that more seats at cheaper prices would attract the type of audiences 
that Lilian Baylis had in mind when she created her second London 
theatre. 

Another way in which Sadler’s Wells, and for that matter Covent 
Garden, might be helped, is by industry and I.T.V., and by the formation 
in this country of the equivalent of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, which 
raises enough money each year to finance one new production every 
season in New York. This scheme has been canvassed more than once by 
OPERA, but has met with no response at all from either opera houses. 

But whatever is done at the moment, we are sure to have recurrent 
crises in our operatic life, and although one of our leading critics has 
said, to have an opera crisis at all at least shows some progress as far as 
this country is concerned, we cannot really hope for a healthy operatic 
life until some drastic re-organization takes place. 

Had Covent Garden been bombed during the war, it is quite likely 
that the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and the opera company would both have 
been established at another west-end theatre at a house that would 
perhaps have been smaller and more economical to run. Mr Webster 
has told us in these pages how old-fashioned and difficult Covent Garden 
is; how rehearsal space is at a minimum, and how time and money is 
wasted in travelling; how another £100,000 might be sufficient to recon- 
struct the gallery and amphitheatre and provide additional seating. But 
that at the moment is clearly impossible. We have Covent Garden, rather 
as a liability, like an old castle in the country, which we have decided to 
preserve. We feel that it is well worth retaining, but obviously some kind 
of economies must be made in its running costs. 

The most obvious step to us, and one that again we have urged 
many times in the past, is to amalgamate the two London opera com- 
panies—to dovetail the choruses, to pool the soloists so that there can be 
an interchange of artists, and to settle once and for all the repertories, so 
that we do not get Bohéme, Rigoletto and Figaro played on the same or 
consecutive nights in both London houses, or Sadler’s Wells giving us 
Fidelio and Covent Garden The Bartered Bride. 

How would the interchange of artists work? Very well for the cause 
of opera, which we would suggest, is more important than any indivi- 
dual’s job. Had such an amalgamation been in operation in the past, 
Covent Garden would have had the services of say Mr Hargreaves or 
Mr Glossop as a Verdi baritone to relieve the overworked Mr Walters ; 
if it had been decided that Tosca was to be played at the Wells in one 
season, then Mr Kraus would have been on hand to sing Scarpia; Miss 
Fretwell and Miss Elliott might have taken some work off Miss Shuard’s 
hands; and Miss Studholme could have sung a number of the soubrette 
roles at Covent Garden. On nights when Covent Garden was performing 
Aida the Wells could have given us The School for Fathers, and the 
chorus thus released from Rosebery Avenue would have swelled the 
ranks of Memphis. 

Such a scheme may well cause a certain amount of union opposition. 
But we frankly ask this question: what is the more important, the art 
of opera or the fact that as many people as possible are employed waste- 
fully? In any case, if our London opera scene eventually functions as 
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many of us wish it to, then surely one or two of our provincial cities 
might then begin to show some really active interest in a permanent 
company ; and in the long run there should be more, not less, work for 
our singers. Such a scheme too could take in the Opera School, as 
indeed was envisaged by Mr Tucker. 

Now we come to the crux of the whole matter. We feel and urge 
as strongly as possible that some kind of inquiry be made into the whole 
question of the way opera is organized and run in this country. The total 
amount granted to opera from public funds is not very large; so that is 
all the more reason why the public should be. informed whether it is 
being used in the most economic way possible. 

We also urge that a Joint Board be set up to direct the activities of 
our opera companies—a board that must contain professional musicians 
and people who have had practical experience working in opera. It 
should be headed by a Director whom we trust will be as successful in 
this undertaking as Mr Tucker has been at Sadler’s Wells or Dame 
Ninette de Valois with the Royal Ballet. 


The Arts Council The Directors of Covent Garden Trust 


Chairman: Chairman: 

Sir Kenneth Clark The Earl of Drogheda 
Vice-Chairman: Secretary: 

Mr Wynn Griffiths Sir Denis Rickett 
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The Carl Rosa Trust 


Chairman: 

The Sadler’s Wells Trust Sir Donald Wolfit 
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Col the Hon James Smith Mrs H. B. Phillips 
Vice-Chairman: Dame Irene Ward, M.P. 

Mr David McKenna Miss Astra Desmond 
Members of the Trust: Miss Ida Cook 

Mrs Hugh Dalton Prof Humphrey Procter-Gregg 

The Hon Anthony Lyttelton Mr Charles Wilson 

Mrs Patricia Strauss Mr Norman Allin 

Mr John Diamond, M.P. Mr Frederick Cox 

Mr Leopold de Rothschild Prof Robin Orr 

Mr David Waley Mr Aylmer Buesst 
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From The Financial Times, March Ist; article by Andrew Porter: reprinted 
by permission of the Editor : 

Saddening news comes from Sadler’s Wells. Mounting costs of opera 
production in this country make it impossible for the Sadler’s Wells to 
continue to function at its present level. The Sadler’s Wells opera as we 
know it may disappear once the present season is over, for the Arts 
Council grant is insufficient to maintain it. The Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany is in a similar plight and a proposal is now being considered to 
amalgamate the two companies. 

The full staff of the theatre was assembled on the stage yesterday, 
and a statement from the Hon James Smith, chairman of the Sadler’s 
Wells Trust, was read by the director, Mr Norman Tucker: 

In order to provide the widest possible coverage both in London and 
in the country, the proposal is now being considered that the Sadler’s 
Wells and Carl Rosa organizations should combine to set up a new trust 
representative of both bodies. The new trust, with one opera company, 
would undertake a tour in the autumn of 1958 and a London season in 
the spring of 1959, followed by a further provincial tour. Should times 
prove more propitious in the future, it might be possible to return to the 
position in which two companies can again be maintained. But in the 
meantime it is hoped that the proposed working arrangements will give 
the best service possible to the great and ever growing audience of opera 
lovers and provide the maximum of work for the greatest possible num- 
ber of artists from both companies. 

Mr Tucker, Mr Stephen Arlen, the general manager of the theatre, 
and Mr Alexander Gibson, musical director, have tendered their resigna- 
tions from July, the end of the current contract, because they disagree 
with the new policy. This news comes at the end of a season which has 
been often brilliant and always admirable. The London public will miss 
a wide, adventurous and well-balanced repertory (about twice as large as 
that of Covent Garden). The company is strong and growing ever 
stronger. New young singers, conductors, producers and designers are 
coming to the fore. Under Mr Tucker’s guidance, the company has been 
functioning as keenly and efficiently as the best German repertory opera, 
and was indeed a case for national pride. 

Mr Tucker, in a statement, said: 

This means the cessation of the policy pursued by Sadler’s Wells 
since its opening in 1931 operating primarily as a metropolitan house 
and, since the war, in a complementary capacity to Covent Garden. 
Moreover, despite the re-employment that may be offered in individual 
cases, it involves the disbanding of the opera company, which has been 
carefully built up over a long period and whose prestige has never stood 
higher than at the present time. 


From The Times, March Ist; part of leading article, reprinted by permission 
of the Editor: 

The Sadler’s Wells company has acquired an interesting and well- 
balanced repertory, and has developed a pronounced and healthy artistic 
personality under the direction of Mr Norman Tucker, who last night 
announced his resignation rather than agree to the disbanding of a 
patiently formed ensemble. The Carl Rosa, at present preparing for the 
first tour under a new and admirably qualified director, Professor 
Humphrey Procter-Gregg, resembles the patient who, after treatment in 
hospital, has been promised a total cure by the doctor but has yet to 
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discover if his pristine health and strength are entirely restored to him. 
The omens for both companies were favourable: they had agreed to 
work side by side under a joint trust, sharing one another’s burdens and 
Successes yet each preserving its own character and responsibilities. Today 
the prospect is less bright. 


From The New Statesman, March 8th; part of article by Andrew Porter, 
reprinted by permission of the Editor: 

Four months ago, Mr Tucker drew up what we might call Scheme A, 
for the amalgamation, or rather partnership, of the Sadler’s Wells and 
Carl Rosa companies, and the Carl Rosa thoroughly approved it. Sadler’s 
Wells was to continue as a metropolitan company complementary to 
Covent Garden, with a repertory composed largely of the smaller works 
well suited to the house, plus a certain amount of Puccini, Verdi and 
even Wagner, since (i) these are ‘breadwinning’ operas, which the public 
wants to see, and (ii) singers need them for the development of their 
careers. The repertory would be carefully geared so as not to conflict 
with Covent Garden. There would be scope for adventurous new produc- 
tions—Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and Janacek’s Cunning Little Vixen 
have been mentioned—and also perhaps for some large-scale operas 
which would not otherwise be seen. Sadler’s Wells would leave Aida, 
Rigoletto, Don Carlos and so on to Covent Garden, and would also shed 
its Cav and Pag, and Trovatore. Meanwhile, the Carl Rosa would tour a 
basically popular repertory, and bring it to Sadler’s Wells for a limited 
season. This scheme would use to maximum effect the pool of singers, 
players and productions available to the two present companies, and it 
would get the London repertory right for the first time since the war. 

It foundered for lack of money. The estimated cost was £235,000 a 
year, and the Arts Council could offer only £215,000, of which £205,000 
was for operational use, the rest being required to reduce the companies’ 
overdrafts (these are fairly heavy, the Sadler’s Wells one being about 
£45,000). So Scheme B was evolved, which was to disband the Carl Rosa 
but to maintain Sadler’s Wells at strength, and increase the present eight- 
ten weeks it spends on tour to 16-20 weeks. This was turned down 
because the Arts Council considered anything less than 30 weeks (five 
months!) of touring inacceptable. And so for lack of £20-30,000 the 
organizations were driven back on the odious Scheme C. 

The fate of Sadler’s Wells turns first on £20-30,000 and, second, on 
the matter of touring. If the government—or any other body—could 
produce this comparatively small sum and guarantee it for about three 
years, then Scheme A would be practicable again: Sadler’s Wells would 
be preserved, the provinces would have their opera, and standards of 
repertory and of performance could rise. If it is not forthcoming, then 
we must weigh the merits of Schemes B and C. B is a compromise with 
the money available: Sadler’s Wells is saved, the provinces have rather 
less opera, and the Carl Rosa is sacrificed to the general good. C involves 
the destruction of the established company, the impoverishment of reper- 
tory, the dismissal of about 200 employees, and much else besides. What 
can be said in its favour? 

The Arts Council maintains that since its money comes from the 
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whole country, then the whole country should share in its benefits. It has, 
in effect, decided—let us hope not irrevocably—for the lowered standards 
of a touring company so that ten towns may enjoy a week of opera they 
would not otherwise have, while London is deprived of its second, and 
more useful, permanent company—this at a time when Covent Garden 
is planning to cut down the number of opera performances. Scheme C 
is represented as a ‘holding operation’, from which two companies may 
one day again emerge. 

But Sadler’s Wells, in general terms since 1931 and more particularly 
during the last ten years, has built up a living, keenly functioning organi- 
zation which cannot be disbanded and then re-formed with the ease of a 
touring troupe. Its admirable record does not need restating here. But 
these factors should be weighed: Mr Tucker has shown himself the 
only person in this country capable of building up and running an 
efficient permanent opera company, giving it that personal guidance and 
stamp so sadly lacking at Covent Garden. He can hold good singers at a 
relatively low salary, because in London wireless, television and concert 
engagements are available to them (and most of them have expressed 
themselves as unwilling to go out on the road). New productions can be 
efficiently rehearsed only in the stable conditions of a company with a 
base. Young singers can be trained and developed only within a frame- 
work such as Sadler’s Wells provides. The Opera School was planning to 
work closely with the company. 

It seems inconceivable that Sadler’s Wells should be allowed to die. 
And if £30,000 really cannot be raised, then is it not better that ten pro- 
vincial towns should suffer for a year or two, so that the others—and 
British opera as a whole—may enjoy the higher standards of performance 
and repertory which only a Sadler’s Wells company operating from 
Sadler’s Wells can provide? 


Norman Tucker’s letter of resignation 

During the various negotiations of the past year it has been my aim 
in all the schemes I have advocated to preserve Sadler’s Wells as a 
metropolitan opera house, working in a complementary capacity tu 
Covent Garden. I have always understood that that aim was fully sup- 
ported by the Trust and Governors. Even in this past difficult year it was 
agreed to maintain the strength and standards of ‘the Company and for 
one year to sacrifice productions to make this possible. You will remem- 
ber that the Arts Council stated at the beginning of these discussions that 
they were satisfied that there was room for two permanent opera houses - 
in London. 

The best scheme of all,* the amalgamation of Sadler’s Wells and 
Carl Rosa as individual companies, has foundered for lack of finance. 
Here we come to an unlucky circumstance. When I first heard of the new 
face that was to be given to the Carl Rosa, my thought was that if they 
wanted to do the thing really well they should have a long lay-off period 
and open next autumn. The Carl Rosa however committed itself to a 
spring and summer tour in advance of any knowledge about the size of 
the grant that would be made available. Had this tour been postponed, 
then I think there is no question that there would have been enough 
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money for the adequate working of the original scheme of amalgamation 
for the first year at any rate. 

When it appeared that only one Company could be financed, I put 
forward a schemet which, as before, aimed at the retention of Sadler’s 
Wells and its present policy but which made as much concession as I 
thought possible, consistent with this policy, to meet the views of the Arts 
Council about the provinces. Inevitably, in the first year the provinces 
were to have less coverage than in the immediate past but even so on my 
plan in the financial year there would have been about twenty-seven 
weeks. The fact that these were badly spaced is largely because all three 
companies were to be on tour between February and July of this year. 
After the first year, however, the scheme envisaged that with the avail- 
able money the one company could be developed to the point where for 
part of the year we could send out a second company simultaneously 
with the other company’s working in London or in the provinces. 
Attached to the scheme also was the germ of an idea for associating the 
Opera School with this theatre, finding the comparatively trifling amount 
of money for its current needs and, in particular, developing over the 
course of years their cadet scheme of opera, which would have supplied 
a service to some of the small provincial towns. On a long term view 
such an association with a post-graduate school for opera would for the 
first time have provided the right and indispensable foundation for the 
development of a British operatic tradition. 

This scheme has been rejected, apparently for three main reasons: 

1. that from November to April (two months of which are useless for 
touring purposes anyway) there would have been no service to the pro- 
vinces. This is true but it seems that in a very difficult year of transition 
this was a small price to pay for the retention of a long established metro- 
politan opera house ; 

2. that Sadler’s Wells was expensively geared tor touring. This is true to 
an extent but my scheme envisaged some way of lightening the orchestral 
expenses at any rate in the second and third years ; 

3. that, if there was one strong company at Sadler’s Wells, the Carl Rosa 
would, at least temporarily, go out of existence. I have great respect for 
the past achievements and name of the Carl Rosa and appreciate the 
political needs of the provinces. The Carl Rosa, however, has been off the 
road before and returned to it and the price again seems small to pay for 
the retention of a long established metropolitan opera house. 

I am aware that the view is held that Sadler’s Wells is over expensive 
given the siting of the theatre and that this view may have gained 
ground owing to the reduced average of takings this season. The reasons 
for this are fairly clear. Broadly speaking, they are the result of inade- 
quate financial support in the past and in particular of the disorganiza- 
tion of the first few months of the season. I am aware also that in your 
view Sadler’s Wells cannot expect to fulfil its aims in the present financial 
climate. I cannot accept this point of view as easily as that. I think it 
would be short sighted and wrong to condemn a house for one bad 
season, particularly in view of the average of receipts for the preceding 





* Scheme A of Andrew Porter’s New Statesman article above. 
+ Scheme B. 
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ten years. I have little doubt that given proper support and a full pro- 
gramme of activities the position would right itself and I consider that in 
view of its past achievements and its prestige, which has never stood 
higher than at the present moment, Sadler’s Wells deserves a three years 
run for its money. 

The policy of Sadler’s Wells was recently fully set out in the 
memorandum on repertoire which accompanied the submission of the 
budget to the Arts Council. This memorandum, which was approved by 
both Trust and Governors, purported to do something which the Arts 
Council had been wanting for some time, namely to rationalize the 
operatic repertoire in London. Furthermore, the projected amalgamation 
with the Carl Rosa made it possible for a repertoire to be worked out 
that was complementary to Covent Garden on the one side and to the 
Carl Rosa on the other. 


Under the scheme advocated by the Arts Council and approved by 
the Trust and Governors the equivalent in numbers of one company, the 
larger, will be out of what might be termed annual employment, at any 
rate for a year. I cannot take lightly a plan which not only reverses the 
policy of Sadler’s Wells but which permits the dismemberment of the 
Company which has been carefully built up over a long period. I would 
have thought the better course would have been to preserve entire one or 
other company and it is to my mind unthinkable that in this case it 
should not be Sadler’s Wells that was preserved: the Carl Rosa at the 
moment, it is true, is being reorganized but has known fluctuations of 
employment in the past and had reached a low ebb in its fortunes and 
prestige. In the circumstances, I can only put on record my profound 
disagreement with the views of the Arts Council about priorities. 

It will no doubt be represented that the Arts Council scheme pre- 
serves the best of both companies and is an emergency arrangement until 
such time as the two companies can function independently again. I do 
not believe that, if Sadler’s Wells goes back to the extent now contem- 
plated, it will be able to re-establish itself in the foreseeable future. It is 
quite clear to me that, however the matter is presented to the public, 
there is to be an improved touring company which will, by agreement 
with the Governors of Sadler’s Wells, have a headquarters in London 
where it can play for a number of weeks in the year and that Sadler’s 
Wells, as I know it, will cease to exist. 

I thought it best to write to you at this length as you have asked 
Stephen Arlen for information about my intentions and I do not think it 
fair to let you assume that I am willing to carry out the proposed plan’ 
if asked to do so. I do not consider that the plan is in the best interests 
of British opera nor could I take responsibility for throwing an appre- 
ciable part of this Company either out of work altogether or out of 
congenial work of which they had a reasonable expectation. Secondly, 
the time factor is such that an urgent decision is required about the 
administration of the new scheme. You will be aware that the Carl Rosa 
Company go on tour in less than four weeks and our Company in less 
than eight. Unlike Sadler’s Wells, however, the Carl Rosa will have the 
advantage of being five weeks in London or suburban London. In fair- 
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ness to people who may not get offered work next season, the Company 
should be given information while they are still in London and there is 
time for them to plan their future. 

I know you will understand that I have written the above and come 
to my present decision after long heart searching. As the decisions about 
next year have now been taken by Trust and Governors, I must, with 
great regret, ask you to accept my resignation. I will, of course, continue 
to look after the Company until the end of their present contract period 
but would prefer not to be associated with future planning. I am 
authorized to tell you that Alexander Gibson, my Musical Director, and 
Stephen Arlen, my General Manager, and your Secretary and Clerk, will 
be offering their resignations at the same time. 


Text of article ‘What To Do About Opera’ by Martin Cooper in The Daily 

Telegraph, March 8th; reprinted by permission of the Editor: 

Opera is the most expensive and the most unstable of the arts; but 
for many people its complex appeal to the ear, the eye, the heart and the 
intelligence makes it also the most rewarding. The history of opera is 
scarred with revolutions in which poet, painter, producer and dancer have 
challenged the musician’s supremacy, and within his own field the com- 
poser has often had to fight for even elementary rights with singers and 
conductors. The richness and variety of great operatic productions have 
always attracted a huge volume of strictly non-musical admirers and 
patrons, from prestige-hungry kings to glamour-hungry members of 
Society. At the same time the large sums of money involved in any 
operatic undertaking have naturally attracted the attention of financial 
experts, and the huge staffs concerned have demanded a strong adminis- 
trative body to control them. It is small wonder, then, if these ‘practical’ 
men on the margin of opera have often profited by the division of 
interests between composer, poet, conductor, singers, painter, producer 
and maitre de ballet to impose, im effect, their own ideas of what is 
suitable and ‘practicable’. It is for this reason that we find the musical 
and artistic standards of opera always precarious, always inclined to fall 
off unless consciously supported. 

All operatic crises are financial but few, if any, are merely financial. 
The very real difficulties arising from increasing costs and small subsidies 
are always used (though not always consciously) to mask a shift of 
stresses in the complicated sub-structure of operatic organizations, where 
policies and personalities, self-interest and devotion to the art are inextri- 
cably intergrown. Enlightened public opinion, which should be taken into 
account on this matter, is always disregarded, not because it is considered 
unable to understand the artistic problems involved, but on the grounds 
that only men of action—the financier, the civil servants, the administra- 
tive experts—know what is ‘practicable’ and ‘what the public really 
wants’. The fact that the public has never been able to finance opera by 
paying its full economic cost is regarded as a further motive for ignoring 
its opinion. Musical experts are discounted as equally unpractical, so that 
history repeatedly presents us with the spectacle of great opera houses 
run by anyone but musicians, and of great musicians being removed from 
their posts on purely frivolous grounds. The famous Dr Véron’s director- 
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ship of the Paris Opéra from 1830 to 1835 provides an instance of the 
first, and Mahler’s dismissal from the Vienna Opera in 1907 of the 
second. 

Our present troubles, then, follow a familiar pattern. We have three 
permanent opera companies in this country, each enjoying a different 
amount of State subsidy through the Arts Council. The three do not 
stand on an equal footing, but their inequality is not based on considera- 
tions either of age or artistic quality. In fact, we find ourselves immedi- 
ately confronted here with one of those extra-musical factors that be-devil 
all operatic questions. Owing to the size, central position and historical 
prestige of the Covent Garden opera house any company that has this as 
its centre will always rank first in official estimation and enjoy special 
treatment. 

Sadler’s Wells, which can boast a longer and more purely national 
tradition than the present Covent Garden company, is regarded as secon- 
dary owing to its smaller and more obscurely placed house, while the 
Carl Rosa company has traditionally been assigned the often thankless 
task of carrying opera to the provinces and has thus, in an age of extreme 
centralization, inevitably ranked third in the list. Subsidies have been 
granted accordingly, but although these have risen substantially during 
the past 10 years, they have not kept pace with rising costs of production. 


The two London houses have subsisted substantially on the same 
hard core of repertory operas by Mozart, Verdi, Bizet and Puccini, and 
thus to some extent quietly cut each other’s throats, instead of cultivating 
different types of repertory as the Opéra and Opéra-Comique do in Paris 
and the Staatsoper and Volksoper in Vienna. Sadler’s Wells has had very 
much the easier task, and the productions there—in a smali house with a 
comparatively intimate atmosphere—have often been musically superior 
to those at Covent Garden, whose very size demands a quality and 
quantity of voice and an ability to project a dramatic role which are 
extremely rare among English singers. 

It has been possible at Sadler’s Wells to stage artistically acceptable 
productions without encroaching on an unwarrantable proportion of the 
money available and thereby starving the music. At Covent Garden, on 
the other hand, the difficulty of finding native (or often enough, indeed, 
foreign) singers capable of giving performances of the quality demanded 
by the size and magnificence of the setting has led, almost imperceptibly, 
to.a policy of grandiose productions undertaken at the expense of the 
musical standards. It was not only in the recent production of Aida that 
the eye was glutted to make amends for the frequent starving of the ear. 

Finally the musical direction of the two houses has been 
strikingly different. Sadler’s Wells has followed a consistent policy, 
in which musical considerations have always come first, even 
if success has been variable. Covent Garden, with only intermittent 
musical direction of any kind, has inevitably pursued what appears to be 
a haphazard line in which expediency has alternated with sheer caprice. 
Memorable performances during the past five years have been given only 
by overwhelmingly foreign performers (such as the Ring under Kempe) 
or by English singers under an unusually strong-minded foreign con- 
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ductor like Kleiber. Or they have been altogether exceptional operas like 
Jenufa or The Trojans, neither of which can keep a place in the repertory. 
Nothing has been done in ten years to found an operatic school con- 
nected with Covent Garden, or to train a new generation of English 
operatic singers, though good material has not been lacking. 

Now it seems possible that the two roughly constant factors in this 
problem—the size of Covent Garden itself and the size of the State 
subsidy granted to run it—between them make this state of affairs 
unavoidable. It may well be that, after the needs of the fabric, the wages 
of the general staff and the costs of what are considered minimum pro- 
ductions for a house of this sort have been met, there is simply not 
enough money for the music, for an operatic school and for a first-class 
musical director. On the other hand, it may be that no musical director 
can be found to accept the conditions offered. In either case it is the 
situation at Covent Garden that needs immediate investigation. Nothing 
but harm can be done by amalgamating the junior companies and allow- 
ing the chief recipient of State aid to go on as it is. 

At Sadler’s Wells opera is given on a scale commensurate with the 
building, the voices and the subsidy at present afforded. With a better 
house, more centrally placed, and a larger share of the talents and the 
money available, this could become the chief opera company in London. 
Covent Garden at present consumes a share of the total opera subsidy 
out of all proportion to the musical dividends that it pays. If this is 
largely due to the scale demanded by a house of this size, then—for 
opera’s sake—Covent Garden must be abandoned. It is unthinkable that 
the future of the whole art in this country should be sacrificed to the 
sentimental associations and the prestige of a building. If, on the other 
hand, these are valued so highly, the Government must insist that the 
spending of whatever public money is available shall be in the hands of 
a body with the highest musical qualifications and enjoying the confidence 
of the public. 

What we need at the present moment, then, is not a merger between 
two companies but a complete reconsideration of the whole operatic 
situation in this country by an independent Government commission and 
a pooling and redivision of the resources of all three companies, taking 
into consideration the experience of the past 10 years and the present 
facts. The 11 per cent increase in the Government subsidy to the Arts 
Council announced this week, although very welcome, will harm rather 
than help the cause of opera if it is merely used to maintain for a few 
more years a status quo which is increasingly regarded as thoroughly 
unsatisfactory in its very essence. 


From a letter from Vilem Tausky to the Editor of The Daily Telegraph, 

March 11: 

As a guest conductor at Sadler’s Wells for the last five years I 
would like to say what a pleasure it has always been to conduct there, 
because of the excellent practical organization which leads to smoothly 
running rehearsals and performances. The management has built up over 
the years a company from both experienced and ‘éléve’ singers. Studies 
and rehearsals are so systematically arranged that every production works 
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towards at least a double cast (no necessity to send for an Amelia from 
Brazil or Musetta from Switzerland). 

This is an opera company which aims at holding the various com- 
ponent parts of opera in balance. As a result, in spite of some faults, it 
can compare with many Continental opera houses of the same size. One 
goes to Sadler’s Wells to hear Traviata or The Moon and Sixpence rather 
than to hear so-and-so sing such-and-such a role. This is the right aim in 
presenting opera, that complex art which, as Mr Cooper says, appeals to 
the ear, the eye, the heart and the intelligence. Anyone who heard the 
recent Falstaff, played to a packed house, will have seen the resources of 
this happy company displayed at their best. Do we understand the value 
of the living and workable organization that has been built up here? 
Evidently not, or by hook or by crook something would be done. 


The above extracts are taken from the national press. We now print 
some comments which have been written specially for OPERA by those 
involved in the proposed merger. 


John Probyn, Secretary of the Action Committee 


When the entire Sadler’s Wells Company were summoned to meet 
together on the stage of the theatre to hear a statement by their Director, 
Mr Norman Tucker, they did so with heavy hearts ; for months they had 
been plagued by rumours regarding the plans of the Company ; everyone 
was apprehensive for the future, and none knew what the statement 
would contain. 

Mr Tucker read us the brief statement prepared by the Chairman of 
the Sadler’s Wells Trust (The Hon James Smith) wherein he told us that, 
because of the urgent shortage of money, Sadler’s Wells was to merge 
with the Carl Rosa. We were impressed, but not particularly moved by 
the statement until Mr Tucker told us of the implications of the plan, 
and he added that he, and his Musical Director and his General Manager, 
had tendered their resignations because they considered the plan to be 
against the best interests of British Opera in general and of Sadler’s Wells 
in particular. . 

It began to dawn on us that here was a proposal that, if carried, 
would mean the virtual destruction of Sadler’s Wells, whose prestige had 
never been higher, in favour of a Company which was hardly—at that 
moment-—in existence, all because of a paltry sum of something like 
£35,000. We were told that as many people as possible would be absorbed 
into the new organization, but even without going into the figure, it was_ 
clear that the great majority of those present would be out of 
employment. 

It was strange how the mood of the meeting changed. The shock of 
hearing of the resignation of our deeply respected Director, and of 
realizing that the real issue was the survival of Sadler’s Wells as an 
institution, caused an immediate uplift of atmosphere. There were no 
questions asked after the statement, every single person was too busy 
thinking of the longer issue to be bothered about asking questions. The 
gathering broke up, and the Welfare Committee, together with various 
other members of the Company, met and set into motion a train of 
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events which led to the largest General Meeting of the Company ever 
held, where everyone who worked for the Sadler’s Wells Foundation was 
present, with the exception of the employees who were officials of the 
Trust. The general meeting expressed in the strongest possible terms its 
disapproval of any scheme which would mean the closing of Sadler's 
Wells as the second London opera house, and elected a committee to be 
named the Action Committee who were instructed to use all means in 
their power to prevent the merger taking place, and to inform the public 
as to the real issues at stake. 

Since then the Action Committee has been in more-or-less con- 
tinuous session. It has brought to the notice of the press their view that, 
while the official explanation for the proposed merger was the shortage of 
something like £35,000, in the first instance not enough had been done 
to find that sum of money, and secondly there must have been some 
other reason for the scheme. 

Such a scheme is a discredit to its originators, to those who agreed 
to it, and an outright betrayal of the best interests of British opera, and 
above all, a shocking waste of the public money already expended. Did 
it mean that the sponsors of the scheme wanted only one metropolitan 
opera house? Covent Garden is a necessarily amenity of the country in 
so far as it gives international opera, but it seems a sad commentary on 
the state of affairs when the Royal Opera House does its main business 
through the recently re-named Royal Ballet, and that Royal Ballet is the 
world-famous Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company. 


The Action Committee has resolved: to use all possible means to 
ensure the continuation of Sadler’s Wells as a permanent opera house 
providing opera for the people ; that it will do its utmost to preserve the 
name and integrity of the Carl Rosa with its great tradition as a touring 
company ; and that it will continue to press for a proper inquiry into the 
overall direction of opera in this country, and to ensure that never again 
can the shortage of, or bad distribution of, the available money for opera 
be used as an ill-founded excuse to close down a great and growing 
concern such as Sadler’s Wells. 


Rowland Jones 

Sadler’s Welis is a must. It must carry on for the sake of the 
ordinary people who cannot afford the more expensive opera perform- 
ances elsewhere, and for the sake of the school children who come in 
parties to the performances of special matinées. Sadler’s Wells also pro- 
vides a valuable service in lectures to schools and clubs whereby certain 
people go out giving lectures, illustrated by singers, which are extremely 
popular and go a long way in building up an appreciation and knowledge 
of opera. 


Marion Studholme 

I feel that opera-going sometimes suffers because in the larger opera 
houses that one finds on the continent the audience feels remote from 
the performer; but at Sadler’s Wells, with its size and construction, it 
means that the audience more readily associates itself with the artist, 
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building a bond between the players and the public such as exists in 
provincial repertory theatres. In this way Sadler’s Wells is ideal for the 
more intimate operas ; it plays an important role which is complementary 
to Covent Garden. One must remember, too, the large number of school 
parties introduced to opera in the intimate atmosphere at Sadler’s Wells. 


Stanley Clarkson 

The world-wide reputation of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company, 
founded by Lilian Bayliss and built up to its present high standard of 
performance and production over a period of twenty-seven years, has 
become part of the musical and artistic life of this country. It is unthink- 
able that such a fine company and all the organization therein should be 
scrapped for a comparatively paltry sum of money. The present operatic 
tradition in Germany took a century to build, subsidized by the State. 
Sadler’s Wells forms an integral part of the cultural life of the com- 
munity. We must go forward to greater heights, and keep Sadler’s Wells 
for the people. 


Anna Pollak 

Thirteen years ago I moved from the hazards of the commercial 
theatre into Sadler’s Wells and an operatic career. For the first time I 
had the opportunity to be a member of a company working as a closely 
co-ordinated whole. I gained experience in the bread and butter operas 
and enjoyed breaking new ground in the work of contemporary com- 
posers. Here I found the confidence that can only grow through con- 
tinuous association with a team, freedom to do a certain amount of radio 
and concert work, to appear at festivals at home and abroad, to study 
and relax: a settled and constructive life, rare in the entertainment world 
and made possible only by the recurring Friday pay-day. The contract 
was renewed each year. Sadler’s Wells has given me a unique chance to 
contribute to a living theatre under an understanding and considerate 
management and to work with some of the finest producers, designers 
and singers in-the country. The resulting sense of security and achieve- 
ment which underlies one’s work from day to day can hardly be assessed. 
It is what a theatrical career should be and seldom is. 


Statement issued by Sadler’s Wells, on Friday, March 14th 


The Governors and Trustees of Sadler’s Wells met today to consider 
the future of Sadler’s Wells Opera. They wish it to be known how deeply 
moved they have been by the expressions of affection and support for 
Sadler’s Wells which have been received from all sides. 

The Governors have unanimously come to the conclusion that 
Sadler’s Wells shall be preserved and developed, and they have given 
instructions that plans for next season shall go forward on the basis of a 
full programme. At the same time, while maintaining and developing the 
closest co-operation with the Carl Rosa, Sadler’s Wells Opera will retain 
its separate identity as a metropolitan opera company. 

The Governors and Trustees are determined that the money will be 
raised, and feel sure that the public will wish to contribute and thus 
ensure that the opera company will come to maturity. 
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A Triptych of Producers 


by Anthony Besch ' 


In the Pantheon occupied by the leading opera producers of Europe, 
there are at present some seven seats. It would be invidious to try to 
award pride of place among them, and irrelevant, in that each of these 
producers is master in a different field, but even though the other four 
Olympians are Wieland Wagner, Rudolf Hartmann, Oscar Fritz Schuh 
and Luchino Visconti, it is not too much to claim that the three pro- 
ducers under discussion, Carl Ebert, Giinther Rennert and Giorgio 
Strehler, are representative of contemporary opera production at its 
finest, in that they have been responsible for some of the most original 
work for opera in the past thirty years. Except for Ebert’s work at 
Glyndebourne, the majority of productions by these three men have 
taken place on the Continent, but the Edinburgh International Festival 
has conveniently provided an arena in which certain of their work could 
be seen and studied. 

In 1954, Professor Carl Ebert returned to that post as General- 
intendant of the Berlin Stadtische Oper which he had left in 1932 in 
protest against Nazi doctrines and methods. It was perhaps natural to 
wonder whether a man now in his sixties could successfully resume an 
appointment which would bring him into the field as a competitor with 
his younger colleagues who had been brought up in a post-war school of 
opera very different in conditions from those enjoyed by Ebert in the 
twenties. Ebert was justly renowned for his quest for perfection and that 
he had so frequently achieved it was in large part made possible by the 
elaborate conditions of rehearsal on which he had insisted both in his 
own opera house and at Glyndebourne. But though post-war Glynde- 
bourne still miraculously offered an operatic Utopia, post-war Germany 
had had to cut its coat more austerely ; would Ebert in Berlin be com- 
pelled to compromise his former standards or could he achieve his results 
through a new application of his original methods? 

Anyone who may have doubted Ebert’s powers to deal with this 
situation reckoned without his determination, resourcefulness and those 
same qualities which had established him as a master of his art thirty 
years before. When he was first appointed to Berlin in 1931, he was 
already well-known for his revolutionary methods, and it was largely 
through his own achievement that German opera production was raised 
to so high a power in the 1920s. When he had first turned his attention 
from the straight theatre to opera, the artist in him had revolted at the 
easy acceptance of the slip-shod and the second-rate in the opera houses 
of the day and he at once waged a campaign to reform and rationalize 
opera production until it became acceptable to the purest canons of 
musical and dramatic taste. He sought anew for the gesamtkunstwerk 
which had been Wagner’s ideal but which Wagnerian productions had 
themselves destroyed through the continued use of outmoded conven- 


1 Anthony Besch worked at Glyndebourne as Ebert's assistant 1951-57; with 
Rennert in Hamburg, 1951-52; and at Edinburgh with Strehler in 1957. 
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tions. Ebert chose to display his new ideas of production not only through 
the medium of modern works but also by showing that an intelligent 
treatment of the despised works of the 19th century masters could reveal 
excellences which superficial production had previously obscured. For 
his first production in Berlin in 1931, he brought the almost forgotten 
Macbeth of Verdi out of retirement and electrified the public with its 
romantic splendours. 

It was significant that for his first production after his return, Ebert 
chose Verdi’s Nabucco, with its portrayal of racial suffering at the hands 
of usurping oppressors. Ebert’s own experiences have given him a deep 
understanding of the processes and complexity of the human heart, and 
it is perhaps for this reason that his productions of operas such as 
Alceste, Die Zauberfléte and La Forza del Destino are among his most 
memorable. Few who worked on his 1956 production of Die Zauber- 
fléte at Glyndebourne will forget how at the end of an exhausting season 
and in the face of ill-health and considerable worry, he imparted almost 
in spite of himself a serenity and beauty to Mozart’s most enigmatic 
work. It was as it were a confession of faith. The human spirit at its 
most sublime and in its deepest anguish is what Ebert seems instinctively 
to understand and knows best how to interpret. And not the agony of 
the individual only but that of a whole people is comprehended by his 
sympathy—the unforgettable tableau of the flight of the fugitives in 
Macbeth, the desolation of a people deserted by the gods in Idomeneo, 


The banqueting scene in Ebert's production of ‘Macbeth’ by the Glynde- 
bourne Company at Edinburgh, 1947 
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Guy Gravett 
A scene from Ebert's production of ‘Alceste’ at Glyndebourne, 1953 


and the longing for home of the Hebrew exiles by the waters of Babylon 
in Nabucco; his interpretation of these scenes are witness to Ebert's 
imaginative understanding. 

But there is a lighter side to Ebert's talent, and his productions of 
such operas as Cosi fan tutte, Falstaff, La Cenerentola and Le Comte 
Ory are among those best loved by his Glyndebourne and Berlin 
audiences. Here his ranging sense of humour takes wing and dances 
through the formal patternings of Mozart, the ripe harmonies of Verdi 
and the trills, roulades and sun-glancing cadenzas of Rossini. Here too 
Ebert the humanist is always present and no detail is relevant which does 
not reflect an aspect of reality. 

To watch Ebert in rehearsal has become one of the great privileges 
which the theatrical profession has it in its power to grant. There he is a 
great actor transmitting the intricacies of his art for the benefit and 
instruction of his fellow artists. For those of them who can profit from 
this virtuoso display of theatrical skill, the experience can be rich and 
rewarding. Those less adept among them are tempted sometimes rather to 
imitate than to absorb, but even their imitations will be based on the 
finest models. Ebert will never allow a singer to evade the necessity of 
acting, for to him a production is the sum of its component parts and he 
knows that the weak link is always the one which the audience will 
notice first. 

In rehearsal he is part lion, part chamois, his vigour inspiring and 
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The Prisoners’ Chorus in Rennert’'s production of ‘Fidelio’ by the 
Hamburg Opera at Edinburgh, 1952 


his activity shaming men much younger than himself. His own devotion 
banishes half-heartedness in others. He delights in the talents and 
enthusiasm of his colleagues and is always quick to welcome their ideas 
and suggestions. His wrath, like Jehovah’s, can be terrible but it is pro- 
voked only when artistic standards are in danger or when his creative 
energy is frustrated by unnecessary delays. 

Ebert’s greatest contribution to the art of saci production has 
been his ability to interpret a work both from within and without—from 
the standpoint of the actor-singer who must perform in front of the 
audience and from that of the composer-author whose work is to be 
given a faithful representation. 

If Ebert is the Nestor among operatic producers, Dr Giinther 
Rennert is the Achilles. During the years since the end of the war, he has 
been valiant in his fight to re-establish the highest German operatic 
standards. He won his place in the front ranks of his contemporaries at 
first by his work in the Hamburg State Opera, which he built up from 
its shattered remnants to its present eminent position, and later all over 
Germany and Austria. He is of partly French descent and his ancestry 
can perhaps be observed in his flair for witty and satirical comedy. The 
lyrical and purely charming have little interest for him, but whatever is 
capable of sustaining his more mordant humour will become the vehicle 
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for a lively satire on human behaviour in the manner of Moliére or 
Voltaire. His production of // Barbiere di Siviglia was a masterpiece of 
observation and ingenuity, while Véronique, L’Heure Espagnole and 
Die Barbier von Bagdad further showed his Gallic intelligence and sense 
of style. But for him form is strictly governed by content, and an opera 
must satisfy him as to its relevance before he can think of producing it. 
His temperament is also wholly typical of the North German post-war 
outlook. Reaction against Nazi appeals to irrational emotionalism had 
led to a suspicion of emotion itself. The evidence of the senses were 
invalid unless they could be justified by a rigid intellectual scrutiny, and 
art was made to undergo the same criticism which was applied to life. 
In the theatre, this meant that production, acting, even sets and costumes 
had to be cleared of a false emotional appeal. Colour itself became sus- 
pect so that in the Hamburg opera the sets, which had become lithe and 
functional, were clothed in unemotive skins of grey or green or brown. 
Lighting was clean and clinical—in J/ Trovatore even the fire burnt blue. 
This approach, welcome in its clarity and astringency, could only be 
applied successfully to certain of the operas in the repertory. In Wagner 
or Beethoven, Orff, Egk and Britten, Rennert was at his best. But with 
opera which depended for its appeal on those very emotions which had 
now become so suspect, he was less at ease. Emotion had been confused 
with sentimentality and banished in its company. As a result his produc- 
tions of Verdi’s operas are sometimes strangely ineffective. A particular 
disappointment was his production of Un Ballo in Maschera at Covent 
Garden in 1953. As his first production in London, we had hoped for a 
new and exciting approach, but it was as if Rennert had thought ‘I am 
working in the traditional home of opera in England, I must provide a 
traditional production’. But at Edinburgh we had already had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Rennert’s work at its best. His Fidelio had been a Kaf- 
kaesque drama of the human being in the grip of political injustice. His 
Mathis der Maler an expressive portrayal of the plight of the committed 
artist in a hostile society. Rennert has said that every opera producer 
should produce Die Zauberfléte once every three years. For him this 
opera is perhaps as much a symbol of perfection as it is for Ebert, and 
his need constantly to return to it reflects his active mind, perpetually 
questioning its own values and eager always to express its convictions 
in newer and more challenging terms. He chooses to do this through 
opera, because opera is the natural means for dramatic expression in 
Germany, and the modern German composer seeks to make opera the 
vehicle for comment on contemporary themes. ‘Stark’—the German 
word for ‘strong’—is the word most frequently on Rennert’s lips in 
rehearsal and discussion, and its use is typical of an attitude of mind 
which rejects the spineless, the flabby and the uselessly charming. He 
considers opera as a relevant contemporary art-form, and if he has little 
apparent interest in the decorative or purely emotional in art, this is 
because he considers them luxuries which can only be enjoyed when the 
operatic structure has been securely built on wunshakeably sure 
foundations. 

By far the outstanding event of the Edinburgh Festival of 1956 was 
the performance by the Piccola Teatro di Milano of Goldoni’s comedy 
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Guy Gravett 
Carl Ebert rehearsing ‘Entfiihrung’ at Glyndebourne in 1956 


Arlecchino. Under the inspired direction of Giorgio Strehler, the play 
was presented with a breathtaking virtuosity, and the actors displayed an 
astonishing versatility, as raconteurs, musicians, improvisers and acrobats. 
Here one felt was what the art of acting should be able to achieve—a 
synthesis of all the interpretative arts. The production bore witness above 
all to the skill of the producer. Strehler, who as director of the company 
had selected and trained the actors and had re-interpreted for modern 
audiences the old techniques of the commedia dell’arte. In the following 
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Festival of 1957, it was again Strehler who captured the imagination of 
the public with his production of // Matrimonio Segreto for the Company 
of the Piccola Scala. 


Here again was ensemble playing at its most delicate. No stars 
intruded to distend its shape, but the audiences which on other nights 
had rather laboriously pounded out their applause for Callas and Di 
Stefano, here sent the curtain flying up and down in spontaneous 
enthusiasm for a work enchantingly performed. Strehler’s skill was the 
greater in that the opera is by no means a sure-fire work. Each aria and 
ensemble is pretty in itself, but the numbers add up to a rather unvarying 
sameness. Strehler’s lively wit and imagination achieved their effects 
through unerring taste in execution and a carefully achieved presentation 
of character. There was no striving after cheap effects and no buffoonery. 
Calabrese’s English Milord was satirically conceived and delicately per- 
formed, Badioli’s Geronimo richly humorous but completely credible. 
The duet between the two was the greatest success of the evening, and it 
was interesting to discover that Strehler encourages the two singers to 
improvize new comic business at each performance, in the spirit of the 
commedia dell’arte from which this opera, as so many other operas and 
plays, closely derives. A tribute to their perfect understanding of 
Strehler’s conception of the opera was the perfect taste with which this 
improvisation was carried out. It was instructive to notice how much 
better these same singers seemed to act in this opera than in others of 
the repertory. Simply, Strehler had persuaded them to think, a process 
frequently omitted in the process of operatic production. 


Observation of Italian producers in rehearsal reveals an apparent 
tendency to megalomania but this is an accepted characteristic of anyone 
holding a position of command in Italy and evolves from the national 
temperament. It is a general rule that no point however simple can be 
made in less than a shout, while an actual disagreement provokes a 
tempest of high-pitched protest. Under these circumstances, if a producer 
is to have his way he must perforce be able to shout louder than anyone 
else. Strehler is quite equal to this aspect of his profession, but though 
he can for this reason be alarming at close quarters, he has a fine touch 
with those who work for him. He may rehearse two minutes of action 
for two hours, but singers have such confidence in his judgement that 
they work tirelessly for him, knowing that the final result will be for the 
best, both for their own performances and for the opera. His attention 
to detail and search for perfection are reminiscent of Ebert’s methods at 
Glyndebourne, and of all the productions brought by the Piccola Scala, 
his was the one which conformed most closely to the standards we have 
come to expect in Sussex. With one marked difference—Strehler’s pro- 
duction was of course intended originally for Italian audiences, and it 
therefore made no concession to an audience which did not happen to 
understand the Italian language. They were thus free of the particular 
Glyndebourne mannerism which attempts to illustrate every successive 
idea with accompanying action. The Scala performance assumed that the 
audience could understand all it needed—the result agreeably was that it 
seemed to do so. This proves that if the thought processes of the singers 
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Piccaghani 
A scene from Strehler’s production of ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’, by the 
Piccola Scala company, Edinburgh, 1957 


are carefully enough conceived, they will transmit themselves auto- 
matically in performance and require no additional externalization of 
business or action. 

Strehler’s work indicates his belief that opera can be as convincing 
in its own medium as a play in its own convention, and his productions 
display a fine mind, as alive to musical as to dramatic values. He stands 
mid-way between Ebert and Rennert, sharing their vigour and enthusiasm, 
aware with Ebert of opera’s emotional potentialities and possessing 
Rennert’s Gallic suspicion of the rhetorical. : 

What all three of these great directors have in common is a convic- 
tion that opera is a supremely relevant art, well-fitted to express the 
needs, predicaments and humours of contemporary society. Whenever 
they can be persuaded to visit our shores, their work illuminates our own 
understanding of the phenomenon of opera, and frequently lends con- 
viction to its cause, where native prophets fail. 


Four works will be given as two double bills in this year’s season of 
Opera at Ingestre, which will run from June 6 to 15. Dido and Aeneas (with 
Gerda Lammers as Dido) and El Retablo de Maese Pedro are scheduled for 
June 7, 10, 12, 14 and 15; Venus and Adonis and Dr Miracle (in David 
Harris’s translation) for June 6, 8, 11 and 13. The singers taking part 
include Heather Harper, Jacqueline Delman, Una Hale, Maria Zeri, Anna 
Pollak, Alexander Young, John Dobson and David Couzyn. The Royal Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra will be conducted by John Pritchard, and 
Anthony Besch is the producer. Tickets, price 4 gns. including dinner (a good 
one last year), may be had from the Box Office, Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 
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Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
(1858—1919) 


by John W. Klein 
(concluded) 


Even Leoncavallo’s numerous detractors, who regard him as the 
embodiment of vulgarity, can not deny that Pagliacci owes a great deal 
of its success to its integrity. Though at times its appeal may seem crude, 
it is far from being a manufactured work. How compelling, for example, 
is the scene in which Canio surprises the lovers: the jealous husband’s 
fury and his gradual return to some semblance of sanity are grippingly 
depicted. It was, moreover, a brilliant idea on Leoncavallo’s part (and 
one not sufficiently recognized) to end this sombre scene with Canio’s 
impassioned monologue. Judging from the first act, the composer 
promised to develop into a powerful musical dramatist. Subsequently he 
scored again by revealing unusual versatility: the charming and delicately 
Mozartian music of the pierrots is most adroitly contrasted with the 
stark tragedy of the climax. 


Nevertheless, even in this effective second act the spell is disconcert- 
ingly broken; already we begin to detect the germ of Leoncavallo’s 
ultimate failure. For Canio no longer finds the searing accents of tragic 
despair that render his great monologue so irresistible. Obviously the 
composer’s inspiration is on the wane; he is saved, however, by his 
dramatic skill. Yet, at the end, we are perhaps more horrified than 
moved. Thus, even in his most successful opera, the composer revealed 
comparatively little staying power. - 

The most valid criticism which can be levelled against Pagliacci is 
that it is not an essentially original work. It owes much to Wagner, Verdi, 
Bizet and—quite unashamedly—to Massenet’s dazzling ballet in Le Cid. 
(Incidentally, this did not prevent Leoncavallo from bitterly warning 
Massenet against ‘a contraband Manon by a certain M. Puccini which 
draws lavishly on your Cid’.) But, perhaps because he was oblivious of 
his own borrowings, he succeeded in merging all these divergent elements 
in a convincing whole. No doubt there are reminiscences that strike one 
as a trifle too obvious ; yet how unobtrusively do they fit into the general 
framework ! 

Unfortunately Pagliacci, instead of being a promising beginning, as 
Leoncavallo’s admirers had so confidently predicted, proved to be the 
culmination of its composer’s work. He who had imagined that his short 
opera was merely the unassuming prelude to a spectacularly successful 
career found himself doomed to a monotonous series of failures. There 
was, however, one break in this dismal record of disaster: Zaza in 1900 
scored a considerable success, Leoncavallo himself preferring it to his 
masterpiece. Nevertheless, in a subject that required gaiety and nimble- 
ness of touch he was scarcely at his ease, and the opening scenes are 
devoid of the necessary vivacity. The heroine’s part, however, is reward- 
ing enough and in her moments of renunciation she becomes really 
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Wilhelm Griining, Paul Kniipfer and Baptist Hoffman in a scene from 
‘Roland von Berlin’ at its premiére, December 13, 1904 


moving (as even so unsympathetic a judge as Gabriel Fauré grudgingly 
admitted). That is why Zaza still retains a precarious foothold in the 
Italian repertoire. 

In 1902 (ten years after Pagliacci) fortune favoured Leoncavallo 
for the last time. Wilhelm II, deeply impressed by his favourite Italian 
composer’s most ambitious work, I Medici, glorifying Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, imagined that in this foreigner: of genius he had at last 
discovered the great musical dramatist alone capable of celebrating the 
exploits of the House of Hohenzollern. Enthusiastically he commissioned 
Leoncavallo to write an opera on a theme of conventional military glory 
and sentimental romance reminding one only too forcibly of Nessler’s 
insipid yet at one time tremendously popular Trompeter von Sakkingen. 


Two strenuous years Leoncavallo devoted to this uncongenial. task, 
but the grandiloquent Roland von Berlin did not fulfil either his or the 
Kaiser’s expectations. Though it was far from being the complete flop 
somewhat maliciously recorded by musical historians (it remained in the 
repertory for several years), Leoncavallo had once again indulged in that 
turgid over-emphasis which had marred even the second act of Pagliacci, 
however much it may have endeared him to the eccentric Emperor, 
puritanically repelled by Richard Strauss’s ‘shocking lack of nobility’. 


Frustrated in his ambition to create a new and impressive historical 
music drama and exacerbated by a bitter hatred of his successful rival 
Puccini, Leoncavallo found momentary consolation in a series of trivial 
operettas over which it is perhaps only charitable to draw a veil. Both 
Puccini and Mascagni had written operettas, but they were wise enough 
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Leoncavallo with Destinn and other members of the cast of ‘Roland von 
Berlin’ 


to realize that their talent did not lie in that direction; whereas Leon- 
cavallo sank ever deeper into the mire of frivolity—one of the most 
abject surrenders in the history of music. It is, however, only fair to add 
that he also wrote a small number of not unattractive romances, the 
most melodious and effective of which is the still popular Mattinata. 


But towards the end of his life, bitterly conscious of his decline and 
degradation, he made up his mind to repeat his first sensational success 
and give the world a second Pagliacci. He believed he had found his ideal 
subject in a sanguinary Sardinian drama, which makes even his most 
popular work appear restrained by comparison. ‘It will be my master- 
piece’, he exclaimed; and all the disillusionments of well-nigh thirty 
years seemed forgotten. He provided his melodramatic story with the no 
less melodramatic title of Torment, and in its vindictive characters he 
discovered ‘a truly Shakespearean power’. (If so, it was unfortunately the 
Shakespeare of Titus Andronicus.) 


Yet once again his enthusiasm was like a straw-fire, burning itself 
out before a single note had been written. The constant anxieties of the 
1914-18 war played havoc with his already fragile health ; the catastrophe 
of Caporetto (in 1917) he declared ‘almost cost me my life’. 

Nevertheless, before dying he remembered that he had commenced 
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his chequered career with two noble and ambitious creations: Chatterton 
and I Medici. Grimly he resolved to complete it with a work based on 
one of the mightiest of themes: Oedipus Rex. 


Leoncavallo’s last opera is surely the strangest of swan-songs on the 
part of a man who for years had pandered to vulgar tastes. Monotonous 
and declamatory it no doubt frequently is; yet it is also pathetically 
sincere and not without a touch of nobility. In fact, it is a relief to 
observe how far removed it is from his trivial operettas with such catch- 
penny titles as Are you there? or Lend me your wife. He had ended by 
realizing that many people, including his old rival Mascagni, were openly 
scoffing at him; he was, they jeered, neither a lion nor a horse, as his 
name suggested, but an ass. Yet suddenly he revolted. For once he had 
been a great figure. Even the Paris Opéra (so inaccessible to both Berlioz 
and Bizet) had welcomed him. Toscanini might denounce his master- 
piece as decadent, but did it not appeal to the masses as no tragic opera 
had ever done since Carmen? It was performed where Wagner and even 
Verdi were unknown. Had not Caruso exclaimed, ‘Pagliacci with Caruso 
is enough for a whole season!’ Well, he was determined that once again 
audiences should vociferously applaud him. 

And thus, at the end of a life which had grown increasingly lonely, 
the singer of the Renaissance returned to the path of high endeavour. 
Curiously he reminds one of Branwell Bronté, resolved to die standing 
after having so frequently betrayed his ideals. Yet perhaps he was not 
entirely to blame; his talent had never been equal to his ambition, 
though he might have avoided certain particularly unworthy lapses. His 


Carlo Tagliabue and Mafalda Favero in ‘Zaza’ at Naples, 1950 
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Troncone 


Anna di Stasio, Sonia lo Giudice and Mafalda Favero in Act 2 of ‘Zaza’ 


was, however, a split personality, for during his whole life he hovered 
disconcertingly between the pretentiously noble and the utterly frivolous. 

Nevertheless, he remains a significant figure—a poet-musician in 
certain respects not altogether unlike Arrigo Boito, though obviously far 
less sensitive and cultured. It should also be borne in mind that, as far 
as effective operatic themes are concerned, it was to him first of all that 
the most brilliant ideas so often occurred. (Usually, however, they were 
snapped up by his more successful rivals.) For he had not merely realized 
the value of the Vie,de Bohéme as an ideal subject for an almost fool- 
proof romantic opera (at a time when even the astute Boito was foolishly 
denouncing such a ‘banal theme’) but it had been he, too, who had 
immediately recognized the undoubted gifts of David Belasco as a 
popular if somewhat crude dramatist whose sketchy but highly coloured 
works lent themselves admirably to operatic treatment. Thus Zaza, based 
on a typical French comedy very successfully adapted by Beiasco, did in 
a sense pave the way for Madama Butterfly and The Girl of the Golden 
West. However, to have contributed to Puccini’s triumph must have been 
particularly galling for him. 

It is none the less sad that so much talent and discernrnent should 
have produced, on the whole, such pathetically meagre results. But then 
we are confronted with one of the most baffling and perhaps tragic of 
destinies. For whilst Pagliacci, regardless of critical disapprobation, lives 
on with unabated vigour, its disillusioned creator has gradually sunk into 
what practically amounts to oblivion. For is he not the only composer 
of a world-famous work whose biography nobody has ever bothered 
to write? 
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William Michael 
July 10, 1888—February 5, 1958 


An Appreciation by Parry Jones 


William Michael was born at Ammanford, South Wales, and was a 
100 per cent Welshman. At an early age he became known throughout 
the Principality as a very promising high baritone. In 1913 he came to 
London to study at the Royal Academy of Music, and remained there 
as a student until 1917. 

He had the misfortune, at the outset, to be thought a tenor, and for 
three years he sang as a tenor. In 1916 he appeared at the yearly students’ 
concert at the Queen’s Hall, singing the Flower Song from Carmen, with 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Principal, conducting. I was present at that 
concert, and remember well his fine intense performance. 

During his four years at the R.A.M. he won the Ross Scholarship, 
the Gilbert Betjamin Medal, the Mary Burgess Gift, the Joseph Maas 
Prize, the Swansea Eisteddfod Prize, and the Mary Burgess Memorial 
Prize. A record to be proud of. 

In the autumn of 1916, he spoke to me about his tenor singing, and 
felt that despite his great enthusiasm, and physical strength, he found it 
very exhausting, and difficult to sustain. 

After a great deal of thought and consultation he decided to revert 
to his original baritone. 

Early in 1917 he had a trial performance with the Beecham Opera 
Company at the Aldwych theatre, London, singing Silvio in Pagliacci. I 
heard that performance, and was 
greatly impressed with his fine, 
fresh, and youthful singing. He was 
immediately offered a contract, and 
remained with the company until 
its dissolution. 

While with the Beecham com- 
pany he met the lady who was to 
become his wife—Doris Lemon— 
one of the most naturally gifted 
artists who ever graced the operatic 
stage. 

After the Beecham company, he 
was for a short time with the Carl 
Rosa. In 1922 he joined the newly 
formed British National Opera 
Company, which was a ‘follow-on’ 
of the Beecham company. When the 


William Michael as Beckmesser in 
the B.N.O.C. production of ‘Meis- 
tersinger’ 











B.N.O.C. suspended its activities he became a member of the Covcni 
Garden Touring Company formed by Barbirolli. When that company 
failed to function he sang for one or two other companies that had short 
lives, before retiring from the operatic field. 

His worth and usefulness to any company cannot be properly 
assessed. No role seemed to come amiss to him. Those who had the 
privilege to hear him will well remember his fine performances of 
Beckmesser, Alberich, Silvio, Tonio, Schicchi, Marcel, Amonasro, Wolf- 
ram, Rigoletto, Alfio, Papageno, Sharpless, Prince Aphron (Cog d'or), 
Count di Luna, Dapertutto, Antonio (Figaro), Zuniga and Escamillo 
(Carmen), Ping (Turandot), Frosch (Fledermaus), Kruschina (Bartered 
Bride), High Priest (Samson et Delilah) and many others. 

He invested every role with authority, and truth. He had the extra- 
ordinary ability to get to the core of every character, and he was a tire- 
less worker. If you didn’t always agree with his interpretation he never 
committed the awful crime of being dull, and usually sent you away to 
re-study your score thinking that perhaps you were wrong, and not him. 

He was a real man of the operatic theatre and lived for his art. He 
believed that ‘Truth is the Spirit of all art’. 

There is no doubt that he belonged to the vintage years of British 
operatic singing. He will be sadly missed by all who knew him, and, | 
fervently hope, remembered by all who were lucky enough to have 
heard and seen him. I am proud to have been a colleague of his for so 
many years. He is survived by his widow and son. 


NEWS 


AMERICA 


New York City Center. A five week season of opera is due to begin on 
April 3. This will be guaranteed financially by the Ford Foundation who have 
made a grant of $105,000 to the City Center. The repertory comprises ten 
American operas, all composed in the last twenty years. 

The season includes the world premiére of Robert Kurka’s The Good 
Soldier Schweik, with a libretto by Lewis Allen. The composer died only a 
few weeks ago at the age of 35. There will also be the New York premiéres 
of The Ballad of Baby Doe (Douglas Moore), The Taming of the Shrew 
(Giannini) and The Tale for a Deaf Ear (Mark Bucci). The balance of the 
repertory will consist of Trouble in Tahiti (Bernstein), Susannah (Floyd), 
Regina (Mark Blitzstein), Lost in the Stars (Kurt Weill), The Old Maid and 
the Thief (Menotti), and The Medium (Menotti). Julius Rudel, the Company’s 
General Director, Emmerson Buckley, and Leonard Bernstein are among 
the conductors. 

San Francisco. Cherubini’s Medea will receive its first U.S. stage per- 
formance during the 1958 San Francisco season. The title role will be sung 
by Eileen Farrell. 

Santa Fé. The second summer season of the Santa Fé Opera opens on 
June 25 and continues until August 19. The season will include the world 
premiére of Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering Heights, specially commissioned by 
the Company, as well as productions of Cosi fan tutte, La Cenerentola, La 
Bohéme and Capriccio. 

Hunter College, New York. The Music Department of the College gave 
performances of three twelfth century liturgical dramas during the Christ- 
mas period. These were The Three Clerks, The Wise and Foolish Virgins, and 
The Holy Innocents. 
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AUSTRIA 


Vienna. After the Mozartjahr of 1956 the Staatsoper presented only 
one long Mozart week this year, but it was rich and rewarding and offered 
some of the State Opera’s glory and a little of its weakness. The week began 
with a near-perfect Le Nozze di Figaro and ended with a mediocre Don 
Giovanni; in between there were mixed ups and downs. The two Figaro per- 
formances were the superb quintessence of what has justly become known 
in opera houses all over the world as the new Viennese Mozart style. This 
was Rennert’s Salzburg Festival production which Karl Béhm had conducted 
there. Now Karajan took over—in Vienna the Figaro has always been the 
domain of the Direktor and Karajan is taking the production to the Brussels 
Fair where he is also hoping to conduct Mozart’s Coronation Mass, Strauss 
waltzes and the Beethoven Ninth, in the space of a few days. It will be a 
sensation there. This Figaro production is magnificient musically, vocally, 
scenically. Karajan’s tempi are faster than Béhm’s, which is not bad in some 
moments—for instance, the Countess’s ‘Porgi amor’, in which Béhm has led 
more than one diva to the brink of breath-control disaster—but isn’t good in 
the ensemble movements when clarity and the singers’ enunciation sometimes 
suffer under the fast pace. But the overall impression was of brilliance, wit 
and happy inspiration. Rennert’s mise-en-scéne was so perfect that it wasn’t 
noticeable, and Ita Maximowna’s scenery and costumes were delightful. The 
cast was the same as in Salzburg (Schwarzkopf, Seefried, Christa Ludwig, 
Kunz) except for the Count, which Wachter sang instead of Fischer-Dieskau. 
Schwarzkopf was the star among stars, beautiful looking and singing beauti- 
fully. Wachter is a gifted singer but not yet playing in the big league. His 
Almaviva doesn’t make you realise that, after all, noblesse oblige. 


There was no apparent reason for a new Zauberfléte production, especi- 
ally not for one that was dreary and disappointing from beginning to end. No 
expense was spared to make this the silliest, most pointless Magic Flute in 
a generation. The blame rests on the shoulders of Georges Wakhevitch whose 
scenery and costumes were a travesty of Schikaneder’s ideas and Mozart's 
genius, often reaching the borderline of bad taste, as in the nightmarish 
costumes of Pamina and Tamino. The pseudo-baroque sets seemed to say, 
‘Look how smart!’ Rennert may have had reasons for introducing new gim- 
micks and bits of business but they made no sense whatsoever. The priests 
wander aimlessly all over the stage; the three Damen behave as if they were 
showing their dresses at Ascot, not pursuing a serious mission; and what 
are Papageno and Papagena doing among the chosen ones in the end? The 
audience seemed as puzzled as visitors often are in abstract-modern picture 
galleries. Josef Krips, that old Mozart hand, did well -with his orchestra, 
though occasionally he too seemed depressed by what went on in front of 
him, and there were some sluggish moments. Of the two casts on two first 
evenings, Kéth, Lipp (Pamina), and Berry were the best. Seefried, who had 
been an admirable Susanna, was a nervous, neurotic Pamina, troubled by her 
high notes. 

Vienna’s Cosi fan tutte is always a delight from beginning to end, and 
an astonishing tour de perfection only occasionally marred by the lamentable 
acoustics of the Redoutensaal that makes an inaudible hash out of some of 
the finest, most delicate nuances. Both Schwarzkopf and Stich-Randall sang 
Fiordiligi, and both were excellent. The rest of the cast—Christa Ludwig, 
Loose, Schéffler, Dermota, Kunz—makes up this Rolls-Royce production 
of all Cosi’s. Instead of Béhm, Kempe conducted; and promptly got trapped 
by Bohm’s cuts in the score, which no one had bothered to point out 
to him, though he managed very well under the circumstances. Once 
Schéffler had to take over to avoid disaster. The Entfiihrung, which 
had a new make-up last year by Gielen, Kautsky and Krips, was pleasant 
and well done but, of course, the limitations of the Redoutensaal eliminated 
much of the prescribed stage business. Lipp, Loose, Kmennt were the best 
in the cast. The Mozart week ended disappointingly with a routine Don 
Giovanni which seems to get worse every time since it was first given at 
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the Staatsoper’s re-opening. There is a production that ought to be changed— 
for better, of course. 

We congratulate Herbert von Karajan on reviving the pleasant habit 
of a former era when the Direktor himself stepped into the pit and conducted 
repertory performances. Karajan took over Madama Butterfly and Fidelio 
with no previous orchestra rehearsal. His Butterfly was lyrically, beautifully 
done (Gerda Scheyrer, who has never sung the part here, took over on 
shortest notice for the indisposed Sena Jurinac). Karajan’s Fidelio was in- 
teresting but uneven. Karajan can never be blamed of conducting a ‘routine’ 
performance; whatever he does is supercharged with his fluidum and in- 
tensity and he makes singers and orchestral players always perform a little 
better. There were moments of great symphonic beauty in his Fidelio and 
the Leonore overture was the most exciting we’ve heard for a long time. But 
there was often brilliance instead of warmth, tonal beauty instead of depth; 
the spirit of Beethoven was absent from Karajan’s reading. He was, however, 
handicapped by his cast. Nilsson is an accomplished singer but she isn’t 
(or isn’t yet, at any rate), a Leonore. Zampieri was miscast as Florestan 
and Uhde was a Hollywood-style villain as Pizarro. Too bad Karajan didn’t 
conduct the Fidelio performance of February 17 when luck and aeroplane 
schedules combined to make up a superb cast. Leonie Rysanek sang Leonore 
with soaring lyrical beauty and wonderful warmth; Dermota was a formid- 
able Florestan; and Hotter with his great sense of drama created a memor- 
able prison scene. Only the last scene was spoiled by the colourless Minister 
of Metternich who sang ‘Es griisst der Bruder’ with deplorable lack of under- 
standing. Moralt conducted energetically, though a little too fast, it seemed. 

After Stuttgart and Hamburg, Vienna had a chance to see Rennert’s 
Revisor. It turned out to be more Rennert’s than Werner Egk’s, whose score 
comes to life only after the third act and even then leaves no great impres- 
sions. There are moments of virtuosity—the French love duet, and the great 
a capella ensemble choir at the end—but there are also moments of boredom 
and hints of film music. What saves this comic opera from failure is Egk’s 
healthy sense of the theatre and his robust sense of humour; and, above all, 
Rennert’s brilliant production. For once there is no improvisation and the 
singers don’t move around conversationally, upstaging one another; every 
single gesture is clearly defined, and there are sharply profiled characters 
and cleverly designed groupings. This was ensemble art at its best and every 
member of the orchestra, of the cast, conductor Kempe, stage designer Hlawa, 
costume designer Kniepert, ought to be thanked for a difficult, and often 
thankless but always well done job. Gerhard Stolze, Czerwenka, Loose, 
Réssel-Majdan, Braun, Szemere, Koreh, Jerger, Pantscheff, Wernigk, Klos, 
Welitsch, Hilde Konetzni—all excellent; so were the ballet members Brauer, 
Fiala, Hiess, Pichler. The Redoutensaal once again was totally inadequate 
for the louder ensemble numbers when the voices became a lamentable 
mishmash. Th hall is neither fair to the artists nor to the listeners. To think 
that the wonderful Theater an der Wien stands empty and slowly falls to 
pieces! Everybody talks about the Theater an der Wien, but no one does 
anything about it because the bureaucrats cannot agree what ought to be 
done. It ought to be fixed and re-opened. Joseph Wechsberg 

Vienna Staatsoper. Between May 31 and June 22, ag open of the 
Vienna Festival, there will be a week of contemporary opera. programme 
will include Wozzeck, Der Sturm, Orff’s Trionfi, Der Revisor, Mathis der 
Maler and Oedipus Rex. 


CANADA 


Vancouver. The first International Festival is planned for the period 
July 19 to August 16. The operatic contribution to the festival is a produc- 
tion of Don Giovanni by Giinther Rennert with George London in the title 
role, and Joan Sutherland as Donna Anna. The designs are by Ita Maximovna 
and the conductor will be Nicholas Goldschmidt. 
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BELGIUM 


Antwerp. The Flemish Opera seems to be having directorial difficulties 
which may well result in a complete change of direction and policy. Here 
several Italian ‘galas’ have been organized, including a Tosca with Anna de 
Cavalieri and a Trovatore with Franca Sacchi as Azucena. The resident 
company has announced Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine for March, the first per- 
formance at this theatre, though of course it used to be on the repertory 
of the now long defunct Royal French Opera. If one does not mind hearing 
it in Flemish, one knows where this sadly maligned and neglected master- 
piece can be seen and heard. Strange indeed that performances of Meyerbeer’s 
works are always stranding on the argument ‘no singers for them available’. 
Yet Antwerp, Ghent and the French provinces do perform him, and with 
results that certainly are not below a good many Wagnerian performances 
in larger houses. 

Brussels. The Monnaie season must be the most sleepy affair of all time. 
One wonders how an important theatre, where once all the greatest of the 
great appeared, can have sunk to such depths. More than half of the season 
is over, and not one important guest singer has appeared. The repertory 
remains stationary, and the new productions are hardly improvements. Thus 
Werther, which was so charmingly done before in the traditional way (and 
incidentally with Charlottes like Delvaux and Rita Gorr), has now received 
new sets. Somebody has discovered that Werther mentions two linden-trees 
at the back of the cemetery, and has put them symbolically on the stage, 
marking the seasons. Thus they can be found, rather incongruously, as orna- 
ments of Charlotte’s drawing room, dropping autumn leaves all over her 
nice carpet. Vocally all the minor members of the company have come to 
the fore. Neither Delvaux nor Gorr is engaged, so that all the leading roles 
are sung by Mlle Cortois. She is a fine artist, whom I have admired in 
minor parts in Boris Godounov and Eugene Onegin, but she has hardly the 
the voice to sing Charlotte or Margaret in Le Roi d’Ys. In Pelléas, Mélisande 
is sung by Ysel Poliart, the soubrette of the company (with, of course, 
Cortois as Geneviéve). The miscasting becomes ridiculous when one realises 
that Huc-Santana, a tall man with the acting abilities of a Vanni-Marcoux 
(the singer who sings Boris, Don Quichotte, Mephisto and so on) does not 
sing Golaud but the tame old King Arkel, whereas the first bass of the 
company, Germain Ghislain, who should have been Arkel, now sings Golaud. 
Huc-Santana (one of the few real stars the company still boasts, besides 
Vécray, Dubuc and Fouché) will next appear in Britten’s Beggar's Opera. 
One wonders what the Monnaie is keeping in store for the coming exhibi- 
tion period, and where on earth the traditional Italian performances, either 
there or at the Beaux Arts, have gone to. ? 

Ghent. Two Italian gala performances took place, the first a Barbiere 
with Gino Bechi, Pontiggia, Ugo Novelli, the second a Faust (in Italian!) 
in which Doro Antonioli, Tagliabue, Giorgio Algorta, and Gina Elmese sang 
the leads. The latter performance created a minor sensation 4 la Rome Norma. 
Mme. Elmese proved to be so nervous that after a few notes it became 
evident that she could not sing. The curtain was dropped, and a local singer, 
Marian Balhant, who happened to be in the audience, was rushed on to the 
stage to substitute in the part, receiving a great ovation, and proving herself 
to be the star of the occasion. Leo Riemens 


FRANCE 


Paris. The Glyndebourne Festival Opera will take part in the season at 
the ThéAtre des Nations, at the Thé&atre Sarah-Bernhardt between May 8 and 
16. Vittorio Gui will conduct performances of Falstaff and Le Comte Ory. 
The latter work has not been seen in Paris for very many years. 

x. Guillaume Tell was revived recently at the Grand Théatre 
with Roger Barsac in the title role, Kenneth Neate as Arnold, Mlle Eposito 
as Mathilde, Henri Médus as Furst and Paul Cabanel as Gessler. M. Gayral 
was the conductor. 
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Nice. A recent performance of La Traviata was made somewhat confusing 
by the fact that not only did Violetta sing in Italian and the rest of the 
cast in French, but two versions of the libretto were used simultaneously. On 
the programme, Vicletta was Violetta de Saint-Y, and her young lover and 
his father were Rudolpe d’Orbel and Georges d’Orbel (son pére). Thus in 
the ensembles we heard the name Rudolphe while Violetta stuck to the 
traditional ‘Alfredo mio’. 

I deplore also the habit of all French opera houses of going in for the 
most ruthless abbreviation. In Rigoletto for instance, I have never yet heard 
a tenor who was allowed to sing the recitative and aria of the third act, or 
the final duet ‘Lassu in cielo’. Acting on this principal of brevity, ‘Ah fors 
é lui’, ‘Sempre libera’, and ‘De miei bollenti spiriti’, were all cut to a mini- 
mum, so much so that one had no time to settle down to enjoy them before 
they were over. The only solos given in full were, in fact, ‘Di Provenza’, and 
‘Addio del passato’. 

Franca Duval, as Violetta, sang and acted charmingly. Her voice, with- 
out being brilliant, was more than adequate. Furthermore she looked the 
part of the frail Violetta, and was at her best in the farewell and death 
scenes. I was most disappointed, however, with Henri Legay’s Rudolphe 
(Alfredo). I enjoyed his Des Grieux in the complete recording of Massenet’s 
Manon, but in Traviata his acting was hammy in the extreme, nor has his 
voice the authoritative ring in the upper register which Verdi demands. 
Legay was effective in his middle register, but his high notes were forced 
and wobbly, and he failed badly in the ensemble scene of the third act. He 
may, however, have been tired for he had given a most competent perform- 
ance the previous evening as Nadir in Les Pécheurs de Perles. 

Gérard Bacquier, looking like a retired diplomat, was a great success 
as Germont (Orbel) pére. ‘Di Provenza’ was encored, and the fact that the 
encore was sung in Italian was much to the taste of the audience. Bacquier 
has a strong, rich, flexible voice, and a natural dignity so that his economy 
of gesture was most telling. The chorus was well dressed and well drilled and 
contrived to make the finale of Act 3 a most telling moment. 

I did not care for Jean Perisson’s handling of the score. The prelude to 
the first act was ground out mercilessly rhythmically to the exclusion of all 
sentiment, and the tempo was generally so hurried that at times the perform- 
ance threatened to develop into a marathon between singers and orchestra. 


Patrick Turnbull 
GERMANY 


Augsburg. New productions in recent months at the Stidtische Biihnen 
have included The Queen of Spades and Die Walkiire. In the former the 
title role was sung by Annelies Schwartz-Baumbach; Anton John was the Her- 
man and Elisabeth Léw-Széwky the Lisa. In the Wagner opera, Hildegard 
Jonas sang Briinnhilde, Marion Lippert Sieglinde, Anton John Siegmund and 
Randolph Symonette Wotan. Anton Mooser was the conductor. 


Bremerhaven. In a new production of Tristan und Isolde at the Stadtheater 
under the direction of Hans Kindler, the leading roles were sung by Margarete 
Katz and Howard Vandenburg. 


Berlin. In addition to the new production of Der Revisor recent events 
at the Staatsoper have included a special performance of Moniuszko’s Halka 
given on February 26, the hundredth anniversary of the work’s first perform- 
ance. It was conducted by Gorzynski from the Opera at Poznan, and the 
cast included singers from Warsaw and elsewhere in Poland. The Czech 
soprano Maria Tauberova has been heard as Violefta. Suchon’s Krutnava 
received its Berlin premiére early in February. It was conducted by Hans 
Léwlein and produced by Eric-Alexander Winds. The title role was sung 
by Anny Schlemm, with Elizabeth Aldor as Zimoncka, Irmgard Klein as 
Salcicka, Margarete Klose as Schkolnicka, Erich Witte as Ondrej, and Ger- 
hard Frei as Stelina. 

Berlin. The new production of Carmen at the Stidtische Oper is of such 
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poor quality that it may be registered here only as a piece of information 
for the Who’s Who in Opera. The singers included Vera Little (Carmen), 
Elisabeth Griimmer (Micaéla), Sandor Konya (Don José) and Claude Heater 
(Escamillo). The production was conducted by Heinz Wallberg from Bremen, 
directed by Carl Ebert and designed by Teo Otto. 

Public indignation about Ebert’s failure to find a suitable Generalmusik- 
direktor rose to feverish heights and exploded in fierce anti-Ebert-Wallberg- 
Little demonstrations at the night of the Carmen premiére. (Wolfgang 
Sawallisch had been announced as the prospective G.M.D., but he resigned 
at the last moment as he was not granted the required full powers; some 
days later he was signed up by the Wiesbaden Staatsoper—in charge of all 
authority and with a better fee than had been offered to him by the Stadt- 
ische Oper.) The next day Ebert protested against the gallery's juvenile de- 
linquent manners and presented an impressive list of conductors with whom 
he had negotiated in vain (among the names were Mitropoulos, Kubelik, 
Bohm, Keilberth, Solti, Cluytens—not, however, Kempe, Krips and Klem- 
perer, nor that of the really outstanding young Peter Maag). For the next 
season he announced a triumvirate of conductors, consisting of Richard 
Kraus, Alberto Erede and Heinz Wallberg (Artur Rother will resign at the 
end of the 1957/58 season and once more we are promised to be relieved of 
Wolfgang Martin). Horst Koegler 


Cassel. The first performance in Germany of Kurt Honolka’s new ver- 
sion of Smetana’s The Two Widows was given at the Staatstheater on 


February 26. 


Cologne. A new production of Der Rosenkavalier was given on Feb- 
ruary 16 under the direction of Otto Ackermann and produced by Erich 
Bormann. Trude Eipperle sang the Marschallin, Lilian Beningsen Octavian, 
Liselotte Hammes Sophie and Gerhard Nathges Ochs. 


Darmstadt. With the firm intention of regularly incorporating some 
rarely heard works in its programme, the Landestheater has staged an opera 
which in Germany is inseparably connected with an appalling theatrical 
scandal. This is The Rise and Fall of the State Mahagonny with music by Kurt 
Weill and libretto by Bert Brecht. The original uproar on its production in 
Leipzig was purely political, the clash between Nazis and Communists. The 
piece provided simply an opportunity for an outbreak, and was in itself a 
long drawn out, tedious affair. Brecht was never a powerful weaver of 
dramatic material, and Mahagonny belongs to his middle period, when he was 
engrossed with theery and dogmas which impoverished his work: later he was 
able to dominate his theories and reconquer a measure of poetic creativity. 
Even Weill’s music, apart from a few numbers, such as the ‘Song of Alabama’, 
does not represent his happiest vein. It seems largely derivative, turned out 
with the elaborate technical resources which in the Dreigroschenoper were 
novel, fresh, and on that account effective. For the opera house there is not a 
great deal of gain to register from this work, which was planned by its author 
to effect such far-reaching innovations. Under Frantz’s musical direction and 
a most able production by Dicks, the Darmstadt company devoted themselves 
to their task with zest, and earned from their audience (not disinclined to find 
a spice of interest in what had been a sensation in its time) a full measure of 
approval. Ralf Steyer 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg. Opera crises are rapidly becoming commonplace 
and the present one at the Deutsche Oper am Rhein has been simmering 
gently for two years, ever since the decision was made to form a joint com- 
pany in the two towns. Even then certain Duisburg circles were in favour of 
replacing guest performances by a municipal opera, not one shared with 
Diisseldorf. Now things have come to the boil with the open accusation that 
too few premiéres and first-class soloists are allocated to Duisburg and the 
reminder that the township of Duisburg-Hamborn (population 150,000) now 
has no performances at all. Dr Juch has evidently not defended his organiza- 
tion directly, but has confined himself to pointing out the disadvantages to 
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both towns of a break, especially as Duisburg would have to start from 
scratch, whereas Diisseldorf would build up on the existing basis. As Duisburg 
contributes two million Marks (£170,000) annually to the partnership, and 
Dr Juch has already declared that existing subsidies will have to be increased, 
it remains to be seen whether Diisseldorf can ‘go it alone’, especially in view 
of the growing competition from Cologne. Dr Juch has pointed out that the 
present uncertainty is making it difficult to plan ahead and if suitable artists 
are to be engaged for the Ring and a commemoration week for Richard Strauss 
in 1959, contracts will have to be closed soon. He also announced that he is 
negotiating with a first-class conductor for the vacant post of Generalmusik- 
direktor, who must have a three year contract and must be permanent con- 
ductor of at least one of the orchestras. Duisburg recently renewed Jochum’s 
contract as municipal conductor and it is rumoured that the ‘first-class con- 
ductor’ is actually Erede, already conducting opera in Duisburg. The position 
is further complicated by reports that Juch has had enough of the German 
Opera on the Rhine and is trying to return to Vienna. In any case he has 
attempted to force the issue by asking the two town councils to reach a 
decision by December 31 1957. The present contract runs until July 1959 and 
either town may give notice of refusal to renew until October 31 1958. The 
Duisburg council has, however, three motions already before it: (a) to with- 
draw from the Deutsche Oper am Rhein in July 1959 and form its own opera, 
(b) to renew the contract for a further two years and try to solve existing 
problems in the meantime (Juch would evidently agree to this), or (c) renew 
the contract without reservations. Meanwhile it is announced that Suter- 
meister’s Titus Feuerfuchs will have its German premiére next autumn in 
Diisseldorf or Duisburg. Both towns will also see a studio matinée of Kurt 
Weill’s Der Zar ldsst sich fotografieren and Der Protagonist, whilst his Street 
Scene will appear in January in a new version. 

Recent performances have introduced many changes. Replacing Anneliese 
Rothenberger in Die Schule der Frauen by the relatively unknown Eta Koéhrer 
seemed a risk, but the young lady dealt with the difficult part of Agnes with 
charm and ease and received a great ovation. In Die Meistersinger Feiersinger 
replaced Hopf and seemed to have less trouble with Zaun’s tempi, but Ollen- 
dorff’s Beckmesser could not compare with Dénch’s, whose acting provided 
laughter without straying far from the pathos of the situation. Thomas Hemsley 
equalled Imdahl’s fine performance as Kothner in spite of the first signs of 
*flu and Elisabeth Schwarzenberg and Alfred Bause replaced Dorothea Siebert 
and Hugo Kratz. Both casts included Otto Wiener (a wonderful Sachs), Willi 
Brokmeier (David) and Walter Kreppel (Pogner). The ensembles were well- 
balanced, especially the beautiful quintet in Sach’s room. The production 
under Heinz Arnold, with sets by Franz Mertz was undistinguished, with 
nothing to show that the last scene took place in a meadow outside the town. 

* * * 


Since the above was written it has been announced that Kurt Ehrhardt, 
Generalintendant in Hanover, has been invited to produce Der Ring der 
Nibelungen with sets by Heinz Ludwig and Zaun as conductor. The complete 
cycle will be spread over several seasons, beginning with Die Walkiire in May 
1958. The most significant point is that the Ring will first be presented in 
Duisburg only, which could be interpreted as a peace-offering to that offended 
city. The appointment of Erede as Generalmusikdirektor has now been 
announced. William Marshall 


Frankfurt. A new production of La Traviata at the Stiidtische Biihnen 
recently featured Irene Salemka as Violetta, Ernst Kozub as Alfredo and 
Willi Wolff as Germont. Wolfgang Rennert was the conductor. At later per- 
formances Erika Schmidt and Colette Lorand were heard as Violetta, Arturo 
Sergi as Alfredo and Ernst Gutstein as Germont. 


Willi Wolff as Germont Pére and Irene Salemka as Violetta in ‘La 
Traviata’ at Frankfurt Gunter Engler 
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destined to be a business man I might have contrived to be 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or even an American. As it 
was, I am sure you will agree with me, I had to be Italian. 
At the age when children learn to speak, my best mode of 
expression was a top note. Any initial advantage I may 
naturally have gained over less gifted individuals was offset 
at the start by a sense of responsibility, 

A voice is an asset—it is also a burden, as my parents 
discovered in the early days of my life. When I came to 
man’s estate, my ego had expanded with my chest, but an 
incipient moustache had made me vulnerable. 

















before, so now all the interest seemed to centre on the tenor. 
At last the entire cast was assembled: chorus and dancers 
took up their routine positions on the stage, old retired 
singers entered spiritedly into the antics of the Quintet; 
everything proceeded according to schedule until the arrival 
of the newcomer from America. The producer gasped, his 
eyes riveted upon Marty Laurie: the baritone was slim. 
This flagrant breach of etiquette made him unpopular 
with every single member of the cast. I thanked my lucky 
stars I would have little truck with him apart from the duel 
in the third act and I was grateful to Bizet for having limited 
his role to little more than a song. I might have spared my 
troubles. I didn’t know to what extent I was mistaken. After 
a triumphal first act when Delva encored her Seguidilla four 
times and the unabridged Tenor Duet with Micaela received 
an unprecedented ovation, the tables 































The first cry came from the gallery: ‘Louder!’ Lucia 
recoiléd but recovered, yet all was not well. From the 
prompt corner where I was standing I could hear women 
friends commenting loudly in the front row of the stalls: 
‘Flat! Wobble!’—then Lucia cracked, long before she had 
reached a top note. 

There were a few cat-calls and some hisses, counteracted 
by an enraged section of the audience. Unknown to us, we 
had won a new ally. An unforeseen change had taken place: 
while the singers and the opera-lovers had grown. vociferous 
in their disapproval, the spiritualists had rushed to the rescue 
and were equally clamorous in their desire 
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Hamburg. The cast of Boris Godunov has been strengthened by Arnold 
van Mill’s Boris and Helmut Melchert’s Shuisky. Van Mill’s beautiful bass 
voice is certainly not ideally suited for the title part—it lacks the ringing 
notes of a Heldenbariton—but nevertheless he was a Boris of great style and 
dramatic power. He had the regal grandeur for this figure; he was deeply 
moving and sang extremely well. Melchert’s Shuisky was a superb character 
study. One might object to certain arbitrary features of his singing, but the 
result was a dramatic interpretation of high intelligence which was at the 
same time stirring and convincing. In Svetka Soucek the Hamburg Opera now 
has, besides Gisela Litz, another very fine Marina. But we still have to wait 
for a first-class Boris conductor and for more powerful choruses. 

After Werner Wiekenberg, who has- become chief producer in Essen, Ernst 
Poettgen is also to leave Hamburg. Both these young producers have been 
Rennert’s assistants for some years. Poettgen, who has been resident producer 
in Hamburg since 1956, and generally has been very successful, becomes chief 
producer and deputy intendant at the Nationaltheater at Mannheim. 
Wolfgang Nilter 


Karlsruhe. Under the careful but enthusiastic musical direction of 
Alexander Krannhals, the State Opera House presented a new production of 
Der fliegende Hollinder, prepared by Kéhler-Helffrich, the former Intendant 
of Wiesbaden who refounded the May Festival held there. After some years 
of absence due to illness, he was seen again on this occasion at the conductor's 
desk. He did not acknowledge the innovations of the new Bayreuth school, but 
preferred to develop the work from the older Wagner tradition, and in doing 
so provided convincing proof that even today magnificent operatic effects can , 
be produced on the stage by following well-tried methods. The work was 
greeted with enthusiastic applauce. Ralf Steyer 


Leipzig. Suchon’s Krutnava had its local premiére on February 1. Helmut 
Seydelmann was the conductor, Heinrich Voigt the producer. Elisabeth Rose 
sang the title role, and the rest of the cast included Lilo Vollrath, Ingeborg 
Koffmann, Alfred Herzog and Hans Kramer. 


Mannheim. A new production of Tannhduser at the Nationaltheater was 
conducted by Herbert Albert. Hasso Eschert sang the title role, Gladys 
Spector was the Elisabeth, Elisabeth Thoma the Venus, Hans Giinter Grimm 
the Wolfram and Frederick Dalberg the Hermann. 


Munich. Recent events at the Staatsoper have included performances of 
Die Aegyptische Helena under Josef Keilberth with Leonie Rysanek in the 
title role, Annelies Kupper as Aithra and Bernd Aldenhoff as Menelaus; Der 
Mond and Die Kluge in a double bill conducted by Kurt Ejichorn; and 
Daphne under Meinhard von Zallinger with Kupper in the title role, and 
Irmgard Barth, Kurt Wehofschitz and Howard Vandenburg. 


Nuremberg. Recent events at the Opernhaus have included new productions 
of Don Carlos with Kathryn Harvey, Elisabeth Schartel, Sebastian Feier- 
singer, Heinz Imdahl, Leonardo Wolovsky, conductor Max Loy, producer 
Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender; Ariadne auf Naxos with Hildegard Jonas, Gisela 
Vivarelli, Kathryn Harvey, Hans Hoffmann, conductor Erich Riede, producer 
Ludwig Schiedermair; The Bartered Bride with Gerda Schopenhauer, Feier- 
singer, Alfred Stein, conductor Konrad Peter Mannert. 


Stuttgart. Othmar Schoeck’s Penthesilea in Giinther Rennert’s production 
has been given at the Staatsoper. The cast included Martha Médl, Paula 
Brivkalne, Res Fischer, Eberhard Wachter, Stefan Schwer and Gustav Grefe; 
Ferdinand Leitner was the conductor. Schubert’s Die Wunderinsel (based on 
The Tempest) was heard on January 26 in a new version by Kurt Honolka. 
The leading roles were sung by Friederike Sailer, Karl Schmitt-Walter and 
Fritz Wunderlich. Josef Diinnwald was the conductor and Paul Hager the 
producer. 

Wiesbaden. The news that Wolfgang Sawallisch has abruptly thrown up 
his Berlin activities, refused Bing’s invitation to come to the Metropolitan, 
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Two scenes from Suchon’s ‘Krutnava’ at Leipzig, with Alfred Herzog as 
Ondrej and Elisabeth Rose as Katrena 


Helga Wallmuller 





in order to accept an invitation from Wiesbaden to become the Generalmusik- 
director of the Opera House and act as conductor of the Municipal Orchestra 
has aroused throughout the press both here and elsewhere the greatest interest 
and universal astonishment. 

Why should this young conductor after his outstanding triumphs at 
Bayreuth and elsewhere abandon the extraordinarily successful career open- 
ing before him, made evident by his outstanding stage productions and by 
the sale of his gramophone records? At the same age Furtwingler, as 
Nikisch’s successor, undertook the direction of the Gewandhaus at Leipzig and 
later accepted responsible positions at Wiesbaden and Berlin. Karajan almost 
followed in his steps, with a guest-conductorship at the Berlin Staatsoper, 
showing no intention of devoting himself to a less distinguished theatre with 
more modest requirements. 

Sawallisch has given his answer: he sees in the world of opera today 
with its galaxy of stars a grave and menacing danger. 

The constant travel, for example, caused by guest artists prevents thorough 
preparation and rehearsal; while the continuous lack of peaceful conditions 
greatly interfere with the development of talent, and many young singers 
are unable to develop to genuine maturity. That is true for the singer, for 
the general musician and for the conductor as well. Goethe said that talent 
must develop in stillness, and it must be cherished, nurtured and brought 
thus to ripeness. 

So if Sawallisch departed for Wiesbaden it was for the prospect of un- 
interrupted work with a permanent ensemble. And indeed the Wiesbaden 
ensemble now possesses a whole group of first-class singers. The Wiesbaden 
orchestra, too, which has been led by conductors such as Klemperer, Elmen- 
dorff and Schuricht, has a fine tradition. In Wiesbaden Sawallisch will not 
have to fall in with the engagement calendar of the stars: on the contrary, 
he can count on arranging his first night only when twenty rehearsals have 
taken place. This seems to hold out the prospect of genuine and fruitful 
artistic work. Further, Dr Schramm, the Wiesbaden Intendant, and Sawallisch 
have succeeded in creating an atmosphere of confidence. For the development 


of his own personality, moreover, this kind of work seems for Sawallisch to be 
happier and full of promise. He belongs to those men who with a rich 
measure of self-confidence have also the faith to let time work in their favour. 
One must not hope for complete success in a day. 

We consider his opinion both sound and full of good sense. Sawallisch’s 
talents can in this way be steadily developed, and we need feel no anxiety 
at all about his success in the future. Ralf Steyer 


FINLAND 


Helsinki. Dennis Arundel] is at present in Helsinki, and during the 
current season is producing Carmen, Faust, Showboat and possibly Salome 
at the National Opera. He has also produced La Serva Padrona and The 
Medium at the Sibelius Academy. 


HOLLAND 


The current season unexpectedly took a decided turn. It is remarkable 
how even one successful production can save a season. This time the miracle 
was wrought by—of all things—Tosca, which had the luck to get a superb 
cast under Guarnieri, with Gré Brouwenstijn, Giuseppe Zampieri and Otakar 
Kraus. Zampieri was rather an afterthought. Originally another—and to me 
unknown—lItalian was engaged, reputed to be vocally excellent. But when 
he arrived it was found that he did not even reach to the shoulders of 
Brouwenstijn. Now personaliy I do not mind such things in the least. 
Bonci was a remarkably short man, and no doubt he will have had to 
sing with tall prima-donnas. But in these film-infested days little things like 
that do count, and tall handsome Zampieri was engaged instead. One knew 
him before as a comprimario (in the Decca Barbiere and Columbia Traviata) 
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but he has developed into a first-rate lyric tenor, who at long last brought 
the authentic Italian vocal timbre back to our stage. This did not exactly 
belong to Otakar Kraus, but his Scarpia is so well acted, and sung with 
such superb authority, that one accepts his rendering unconditionally despite 
a secret longing for a more ample tone. Brouwenstijn’s Tosca has always 
been one of her great successes, and in this new production she showed that 
she has grown even deeper into the role. Unfortunately she was handicapped 
by two absolutely impossible dresses, the first with a kind of queu de Paris, 
suggesting Fedora rather than Tosca (and minus her walking stick, without 
which any Tosca must feel like a spearless Briinnhilde), and for the last 
two acts a scarlet affair. I wonder whether the producer, Wolf Dietas Lud- 
wig, had realised that a flaming red would scarcely be the colour a loyal 
prima donna would wear at a Court Concert in Rome, A.D. 1800. It would 
be unsuited at any court in any period. But then Mr Ludwig is one of 
those producers who always shows a flair for the stage and a searching 
for striking effects. The trouble is that he cannot leave well alone. Like 
other ‘looking-glass’ producers, he must change everything around, so that 
Scarpia’s corpse now lies with his head towards the public and practically in 
in the footlights. When Tosca placed the candlesticks at its side, they were 
in imminent danger of setting the falling curtains on fire. The topography 
of the Sant’ Andrea del Valle was queer, to say the least of it. Everybody 
seemed to enter from backstage, except Tosca, who emerged from a closed 
secret door somewhere beside where I expected the altar to be. Perhaps she 
had visited a cardinal before? And to crown everything, Angelotti and 
Cavaradossi made their escape from the church right through the Attavanti 
Chapel! But then orthodoxy did not seem Mr Ludwig’s strong point, who 
invented a Madonna who extended a crucifix in her hand, looking for all 
the world like Savonarola. This strange curiosity—so easy to replace— still 
continues to infest his scenery. 

When Brouwenstijn sang Tiefland in Ghent, her place was taken by 
Huberte Vecray, who—handicapped by the same abominable dresses—scored 
a decided success. The latest novelty was Martha, sung in German under 
Eichmann with Marilyn Tyler, Cora Canne-Meyer, Rudolf Kat (replacing 
the indisposed Scheffer), Guus Hoekman and Jos Burcksen. Illness has so 
far prevented me from attending a performance, but reports say that it had 
some very bad sets and good costumes, that Kat began well enough but 
met his Waterloo in ‘M’appari’, and that the whole work was done in a 
rather condescending and apologetic way. Which of course is exactly the 
wrong way to do any work at all. Martha should be done brilliantly, and 
every member of the cast should believe unconditionally in it, at least as 
long as he is on the stage. Somebody had the bright idea of interviewing 
the singers before the premiére, and it was found that at least two of them 
did not believe in the work. No wonder they must have made a hash of it! 

Leo Riemens 


ITALY 


Milan. January saw the revival at the Scala of the two repertory operas; 
Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur and Mignon, the latter with new décor. Mignon, 
obviously produced with a lack of conviction by Gianandrea Gavazzeni, had_ 
Giulietta Simionato in the title role; but she gave a disappointing display 
of her powerful technique and warm human sympathies, gifts which always 
win for her the affection and admiration both of her audiences and her 
severest critics. It is a joy to listen to this full, rich voice, which one feels 
is sustained by an intelligence and sensitivity, that remove any possibility of 
her ever giving way to ostentatious mannerisms. Beside her, Eugenia Ratti 
(Philine) was rather disappointing, showing weakness at times not in the low 
but in the central register. From a dramatic point of view her interpretation 
of the character failed to carry conviction. Probably Franco Zeffirelli was 
responsible for this. He was appearing for the first time at La Scala as 
producer—he usually assumes the double role of producer and scenographer. 
For Mignon the scenery was designed by Lila de Nobile, and the contrast 
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between the temperaments of the pair was not happy. Zeffirelli was working 
for a dionysiac creation of joy, light, colour and ecstasy. Lila di Nobili, on 
the other hand, had in mind a melancholy décor covered with the dust of 
outworn melodrama. Successful collaboration between the two became ex- 
tremely doubtful, and the result in consequence far from satisfactory. 


Towards the middle of the month the Piccola Scala also put on a short 
season of Rossini’s Comte Ory. Those who selected this opera for the open- 
ing of the theatre left considerable doubt as to the wisdom of their choice, 
and once again the intentions for which the miniature theatre was created 
remain far from clear. It is impossible for the Piccola Scala to thrive on 
works created for a full-size theatre. The confines of its stage should be re- 
served for operas specially written for the court or private theatres of the 
past, or else for modern or contemporary works which were not and are not 
intended for the larger stage. To have recourse to this reduction from grand 
opera dimensions produces the disappointments which were obvious at this 
performance of Comte Ory. 

Nino Sanzogno’s production = typically, remarkable for its absence 
of effort. But one was distressed by the necessity of putting the brake on 
the orchestra, which obviously wanted to play louder than was permitted by 
the restrictions of the stage; and further, of diminishing the volume of the 
choruses and the entire vocal structure of the opera. The singers were a 
little unequal. The only one who seemed wholly at ease in her role was 
Teresa Berganza (Isolier), whose warm, mellow singing was a joy to hear. 
Graziella Sciutti gave a magnificent display of technical accomplishment in 
the difficult part of Adéle, but her voice lacked the volume and the body 
which Rossini opera requires. Still more unsatisfactory was the tenor, Juan 
Oncina (Count Ory), who, to avoid the difficulties of his too arduous 
role, took refuge in an unpleasing falsetto. In justification it may be admitted 
that suitable singers were not available for the revival of Comte Ory. But 
since there is no obligation to revive the piece, one fails to see why the 
Piccola Scala should present this work in particular for the inauguration of 
its season. It demonstrated that such a performance in miniature has the sole 


effect of discrediting the theatre responsible for it, and of spoiling the opera 
which is so inadequately performed. Claudio Sartori 


Bari. The season at the Petruzzelli opened with a performance of Carmen 
conducted by Ottavia Ziino with Miriam Pirazinni in the title role, Gabriella 
Tucci as Micaéla, Mario del Monaco as José and Giuseppe Taddei as 
Escamillo. This was followed by Norma in which Caterina Mancini sang 
the title role, with Dora Minarch as Adalgisa, Renato Gavarini as Pollione and 
Salvatore Catania as Oroveso; Ziino was again the conductor. La Gioconda 
(Anita Corridori, Pirazzini, Achille Braschi, Rodolfo Azzolini, Catania; 
conductor Vincenzo Marini); Un Ballo in Maschera (Corridori, Minarchi, 
Ferruccio Tagliavani, Walter Monachesi; conductor Manrico de Tura) and 
Madama Butterfly (Miciko Mirajama, Angelo Marchianda; conductor Arturo 
Basile) completed the season. 


Modena. Performances at the Teatro Municipale have included Manon 
Lescaut (Gigliola Frazzoni, Aldo Bertocci, Ferdinando Li Donni, Dario 
Caselli; conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli); Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Gianna d’Angelo, Eugenio Fernandi, Romano Roma, Ugo Novelli; con- 
ductor Nello Santi); J] Trovatore (Margherita Roberti, Lucia Danielli, Mario 
Filippeschi, Dino Dondi, Ivan Sardi; conductor Mario Parenti). 


Naples. The clamorous opening of the Rome opera added a touch of 
excitement to the Naples Christmas-season production of Norma, whose star, 
Anita Cerquetti, spent the better part of a week travelling back and forth 
between Naples and Rome, her Bellini score in one hand and the Ferrovie 
dello stato time-table in the other. In Naples, she received the same warm 
reception that she was given in Rome. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to hear this Norma; nor was I able to 
attend the Medea of Pietro Canonica. 
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Troncone 


Act 2 of Puccini's ‘La Rondine’ at Naples 


Between its major productions, the San Carlo has the habit of sandwich- 
ing revivals of the most popular repertory works with casts of young singers. 
Recently I heard such a performance of Madama Butterfly, which deserves 
mention for the freshness of the singing. The Butterfly was Renata Scotto, 
already known to London and Edinburgh audiences (though still not suffici- 
ently appreciated here in Italy); while Pinkerton was the young Giuseppe 
Gismondo, who has a sweet tenor voice and an appealing stage presence. 
For once Pinkerton really looked like a Naval lieutenant on his first over- 
seas assignment, and one could almost believe that Cio-Cio San’s age was 
‘quindici netti netti.. Giuseppe Valdengo was a sound and sober Sharpless. 

Valdengo and Gismondo reappeared at the end of January in a new pro- 
duction of Puccini’s La Rondine, mounted to celebrate the centenary of the 
composer's birth. Neglected for some time (its last Italian production was 
in 1940), La Rondine proved to be an excellent choice for the celebration. 
Though it is far from being the composer’s best work, it has a delightful 
airiness, touched throughout with that characteristic melancholy, that pathos 
which is Puccini’s hall-mark. 

Commissioned by a Viennese music publisher, La Rondine was originally 
intended to be an operetta, but various factors (including the first World 
War) caused Puccini to have the libretto altered by Adami so that the com- 
poser could make it into a bona fide opera. Actually, though the ending is 
bitter-sweet, the Volksoper origins of the work are apparent in La Rondine. 
The orchestral introduction begins with a bouncy, Lehar-like tune, but it is 
quickly transformed into one of those melting Puccini phrases; and the 
waltzes that recur throughout the work are perhaps Viennese in intention, 
though it doesn’t take much imagination to picture Musetta and Marcello 
dancing to them. 
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Troncone 
‘La Rondine’ at Naples; Act 1, with Rosanna Carteri, Carla Schlean, 
Giulietta Pulissi and Anna di Stasio 


The story of La Rondine is, in fact, a mixture of La Bohéme and La 
Traviata. The heroine, Magda, is a courtesan (Paris, second Empire), who 
gives up her life of pleasure for Ruggero, a serious young student she meets 
at Bullier’s, a kind of Café Momus. In the third act, Ruggero reveals to 
Magda that he has asked his family’s permission to marry her. Rather than 
reveal the truth about herself and ruin his life (Ruggero’s family sound a bit 
like the Germonts), Magda goes back to her elegant flat in Paris. 

Though Rosanna Carteri does not have a beautiful voice, she is a 
pretty and musical singer; she knows how to move around a stage as if it 
were a drawing-room. In short, she has style; and in this opera—which does 
not make heavy demands on the voices—she was unusually affecting, especi- 
ally in her two first-act numbers, ‘Il bel sogno di Doretta’ and ‘Ore dolci e 
divine.’ Beside her, Giuseppe Gismondo seemed a little clumsy, and—perhaps 
because he has been overworking it—his voice sounded a bit tired (in the 
last act, particularly). Still, in their duets, and in the quartet that ends 
the second act, he was secure. He is certainly a promising element, given the 
shortage of good tenors these days. 

Valdengo was correct as Magda’s aged lover. In an important second 
tenor role Gino Sinimberghi sang well, and Ornella Rovero was light-hearted 
as Magda’s saucy maid. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted without much subtlety, 
but he kept everyone going at a good pace and held things together. 

In this period of cheese-paring in Italian opera houses, the San Carlo 
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has managed, this season, to prepare an interesting cartellone (perhaps the 
most interesting of the ‘big three’ opera houses here) and mount respect- 
able new productions, with a budget much smaller than Milan’s or Rome’s. 
Though C. M. Cristini’s sets for La Rondine could have been improved (the 
music-hall in Act IL was far too tatty), they were still quite good, and the 
production by Enrico Colosimo, a young producer who has more or less 
specialised in modern operas, was careful and tasteful. William Weaver 


Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo opened on January 21 with 
Bellini’s // Pirata. The leading roles were sung by Lucia Kelston, Mirto 
Picchi, Taddei, Enrico Campi and Mariano Caruso; Franco Capuana was 
the conductor. This was followed by a double bill comprising Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex and Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. Angelo Loforese, Jolanda 
Gardino, Ivo Vincé, Campi and Dino Formichini sang the leading roles in 
the Stravinsky opera, and a French cast led by Janine Micheau, Helene 
Bouvier, Agnes Disney, and Marcelle Croisier was heard in the Ravel. Jonel 
Perlea conducted both operas. 


Parma. The season at the Reggo continued with Faust with Eugenio 
Fernandi, Piero Guelfi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, and Nicoletta Panni, conductor 
Oliviero de Fabrittis; and The Queen of Spades, with Renata Scotto, Augusta 
Oltrabella, Piermiranda Ferraro, Dino Dondi, Ivo Vinco; conductor Molinari- 
Pradelli. 


Rome. Pictorially produced and well-sung, a Butterfly to celebrate the 
centenary of Puccini’s birth did much to restore calm to troubled waters at 
the Rome Opera. Antonietta Stella made a first appearance in the title role 
(so far she has primarily been known as a Verdi singer with Tosca her only 
regular Puccini) and earned a merited success alike with critics and public. 
This was all the more striking because she is not an obvious choice either 
in voice or bearing; yet so strong was her emotional identification with the 
role and so beautifully was it worked out in its details one could not help 
realizing that here was a great Butterfly in the making. Gone was the detach- 
ment which sometimes makes her Verdi singing fail to move; the tenderness 
and dignity of her interpretation belonging essentially to the intimacy of 
Puccini rather than the grandiosity of Verdi. She fondled each phrase as 
expertly as she handled the child: she knew how to charge them with mean- 
ing far beyond the conventional. This was particularly true in the last act; 
from the outset she gave the impression of knowing intuitively far more 
than she was prepared to admit to Suzuki, every premonition terribly con- 
firmed as the meaning of Kate Pinkerton’s presence broke in on her (‘E sua 
moglie!’). And she used the child-Butterfly who listens to the Consuls letter- 
reading to give poignancy to this premature maturity. 

Those accustomed to her rich, soaring lines were astonished to find how 
she had fined down her voice to silky, small proportions; the powerful 
climaxes were all the more effective because of this flexibility and intelligent 
restraint. She used a white tone to great effect or let the voice take on a 
myriad warm and brilliant colours. Physically such scaling-down meant a 
good deal of bent back and conscious effort, but a Japanese producer at the 
Met. will probably smooth away such troubles and help her to penetrate the 
role as fully in a visual sense as she does emotionally. For as Pinkerton 
remarked, this Butterfly is indeed a ‘Stella dai raggi d’oro’. 

Tagliavini, Gobbi and Rina Corsi made up a distinguished cast. Gabriele 
Santini, who conducted, has an instinctive understanding of Puccini, bringing 
out subtleties of phrasing and underemphasising banalities, keeping the tex- 
ture clear and sharply defined. 

Gianni Schicchi sped along under De Fabritiis at a rollicking pace and 
the stage emphasis was on realism rather than on conscious comedy which 
is so often its bane. Meticulously produced by the librettist, Gioacchino 
Forzano, it could hardly fail! Armed with a riotous make-up Tito Gobbi 
gave a masterly impersonation of the crafty Schicchi. Anna Maria Canali 
contributed a splendid Vecchia and Simone was sung by Giulio Neri. 
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Savio 
Mario del Monaco and Nora de 
Rose in ‘Pagliacci’ 


Antonietta Stella as Elisabetta in 
‘Don Carlos’ 


Savio 


Tito Gobbi as Gianni Schicchi 
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Alfredo Krauss made an excellent impression as Rinuccio; a tenor worth 
watching. 

Pagliacci did well to precede Schicchi, for its realism is too clogged 
and earth-bound to bear effective comparison. Mario del Monaco made an 
appearance (new to Rome) as Canio; he looked so alluring in white ruff and 
blue silk that it strained the credibility of the whole story, but the public 
had no doubts at all and his metallic, ringing voice roused them to ecstasy. 
All the same, Tito Gobbi in yellow wig tied up with a rose-coloured bow 
nearly stole the show. He declaimed the Prologue in authoritative fashion 
and then produced a Tonio who took on Shakespearian dimensions and ran the 
gamut from pathos through malice to a heart-warming buffoonery. Nora de 
Rosa in her début at Rome Opera found Colombina easier to interpret than 
the coarser-grained, voluptuous Nedda; she is a warm, gracious singer with 
plenty of style. Piero de Palma was a very pleasant Beppe. Mario Borriello 
was the reliable but uninspiring Silvio who with his ardent claims precipi- 
tates the tragedy. 

There followed alarums and excursions. The Rome Messaggero went to 
town on the duel story with witty front page descriptions, while serious 
musicians deplored the new spate of publicity afforded to Rome Opera. Many 
Romans gravely put forward the theory of the evil eye, cast by a frustrated 
Norma on leaving! Few emphasised the background to the quarrel: Franco 
Corelli had understudied Mario Filippeschi in the part in Rome in 1953 and 
had made a mental note of a position which he approved and was doggedly 
determined to test out. Christoff took up his dominant position on the steps 
of the church, aimost identical with his coronation appearance in Boris 
in past Rome productions. But in spite of the fuss, this was basically a storm 
in a tea-cup beside the quality of the Don Carlos. In fact, at the first night 
in spite of the tension on stage (‘the most realistic I could ever hope for’, 
said the producer Carlo Piccinato) not a shout or a hiss or a whistle came 
from the gallery, who is adept at exploiting all exploitable situations. The 
Rome Opera has since acted as mediator, the law-suits have been withdrawn, 
and Christoff sang Boris in February. The most important single success in 
Don Carlos was Caterina Mancini’s Eboli, a role which she was performing 
for the first time after some years of Elisabetta. The change is all to the good 
for she has mezzo richness and power in the lower range of her voice and 
it has gained in equality and incisiveness since last hearing her. She should 
only try to refine the exposed vocalises in the Veil Song. Antonietta Stella 
was the perfect foil, queenly and indescribably gentle, with some lovely, 
well poised singing. Corelli is an excellent Don Carlo; the impetuousness of 
the character suits him and releases his best vocal qualities. The same is 
true of Gobbi’s Rodrigo, which this ever more impressive artist plays with 
a high seriousness and a singing line whose eccentricities are part of its 
charm. Mario Petri made the best of a very difficult job in the last-minute 
substitution of Boris Christoff in one of his most famous roles. The part 
requires the sort of bass resonance for which Don Giovanni has deprived 
him. Yet he succeeded in emphasising a new aspect of Philip’s character. 
Lacking the biting semi-malicious power of a Philip who believes in rule by 
force, he gave him a world-wearing patience which made a great scene of 
‘Ella giammai m’amo’ and the duet with the Grand Inquisitor (Giulio Neri’s 
finest, most blood-curdling role). Gabrielle Santini was in his element, and 
he conducted a well-balanced and exciting performance. Cynthia Jolly 


MONACO 
The Monte Carlo season opened on February 2 with Otello. Carlos 
Guichandut, Piero Guelfi, and Margerita Roberti each scored very great 
individual successes in the principal roles. The repertory for the season 
includes, Carmen, Elektra, Lohengrin, Pécheurs de Perles, and a special per- 
formance of Turandot to mark Puccini’s centenary. The season will end with 
two performances of Lucia di Lammermoor. Singers taking part include: 
Christel Goltz, Giuditta Mazzoleni, Leonie Rysanek, Hilde Zadek, Renato 
Cesari, Hans Hopf, Flaviano Labé, Rolando Panerai, and Hans Hotter. 
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POLAND 


Lodz. The first production in Lodz of The Beggar's Opera in Britten’s 
arrangement, was recently given at the Stefam Jaracz Theatre. According to 
the programme that has been received the names of the characters have been 
given Polish equivalents, but we have been informed that the translation of 
the text remained faithful to the original. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. The second half of the autumn season proved to be a rich 
spell of new successes and happy revivals. Most outstanding among these 
was the first performance here of Liebermann’s much discussed Die Schule 
der Frauen. The performance was done with portable stage sets and a neat 
economy of stage effect which did much to enhance the buffo style of this 
work. Herbert Sandberg, the conductor, must be commended for the life and 
zest he brought to the score, which is an interesting compromise between 
diatonicism and Liebermann’s earlier style. Margareta Hallin made a delight- 
fully sophisticated and musical Agnes—the evening becoming more and more 
a personal triumph for her as the opera progressed. Anders Naslund brought 
his dramatic gifts to make an effective Poquelin while Erik Saedén (Arnolphe), 
Sven-Erik Vikstrém (Horace) and Barbro Ericson (Georgette) and finally 
(and almost too late) Arne Tyrén (as Oronte) all contributed commensurably 
to what was a very pleasing all round production. 


Other .performances have included the revival of Fanal by the Swedish 
composer Kurt Atterberg. This work, which suffers from echoing too many 
of the commonplace devices of Strauss and Puccini, is at least notable for 
some effective handling of the chorus and orchestra and compensates in some 
degree in its theatrical craftsmanship for what it lacks in fresh musical in- 
vention. Kurt Bendix was the conductor and the large cast included Set 
Svanholm, Margareta Bergstrém, Barbro Ericson, Eva Prytz, Anders Naslund 
and Arne Tyrén. 


Parsifal which was given on All Saints Day, must also be noted for some 
notable performances — including 
Joel Berglund’s guest appearance as 
Gurnemanz. Set Svanholm sang Par- 
sifal, Sigurd Bjérling Amfortas and 
Margareta Bergstrém Kundry. The 
conductor was Herbert Sandberg. 


Wozzeck, after its success last 
spring, returned to the repertory. Six- 
ten Ehrling was again the conductor 
and Erik Saedén again sang the title 
role. One is convinced that Saedén 
is a singer and musician whose abili- 
ties will take him far beyond Sweden 
before very many more years pass. 
German intendants searching des- 
perately for a Wozzeck would do well 
to consider this extremely gifted 
young Swedish singer. 


Erik Saeden and Margareta Hallin 
in Liebermann’s ‘Schule der Frauen’ 
at Stockholm 
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Baur 
‘Der Freischiitz’ at Zurich; Robert Bernauer as Max, Hilde Koch as 
Agathe and Ingeborg Friedrich as Aennchen 


Other productions during November and December included: Die Fleder- 
maus (Kerstin Meyer, Kjerstin Dellert, Busk-Margit Jonsson, Hugo Hasslo, 
Conny Séderstrém, Arne Wiren, Arne Tyron, Arne Hendriksen; Bertil 
Bokstedt); Tannhduser (Set Svanholm, Aase Nordmo-Léveberg, Kjerstin 
Dellert, Sigurd Bjérling, Leon Bjérker; Sixten Ehrling); Madama Butterfly 
(Elisabeth Séderstrém, Barbro Ericson, Einar Andersson, Hugo Hasslo; Sixten 
Ehrling); and Carmen (Kerstin Meyer, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Set Svanholm, 
Sigurd Bjérling; Sixten Ehrling). Andrew McCredie 


SWITZERLAND 


Zurich. After the ‘modern’ production of Fidelio which caused such a 
fuss last winter (see OPERA, April 1957, pp. 250-1), Hans Krahl this season 
mounted Der Freischiitz in a style both realist and abstract, and even more 
controversial. No more forest, no more romanticism—always Weber’s music 
though, conducted by Hans Walther Kampfel with Hilde Koch, Heinz Borst, 
Wolfram Martz, Ingeborg Friedrich, Charles Gillig, and Robert Bernauer. 


The first Swiss performance of Liebermann’s Schule der Frauen was 
conducted by Hans Rosbaud, with Eva-Maria Rogner, Hilde Biichel, Erwin 
Deblitz, Willy Schénweiss, Ernst-August Steinhoff and Heinz Borst. Hans 
Zimmermann’s production and Max R6thlisberger’s sets were especially strik- 
ing. Very different and far more fully developed than at Salzburg, these 
used with both wit and verve every resource of the baroque theatre of the 
work’s buffo genre. The piece was well received. It remains only to be said 
that ‘this version of Moliére’s play, transferring a masterpiece of French 
literature into opera buffa, almost operetta, is treachery. Lovers of classical 
French drama can only be painfully shocked by this caricature, however 
great Liebermann’s skill and however acute his dramatic sense. 

Marcel Sénéchaud 
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Summer Festivals 


Aix-en-Provence. July 10 to July 31 
The casts for the operas have now been announced and are as follows: 
Die Zauberflote: Mimi Coertse, Teresa Stich-Randall, Fritz Wunderlich, 

Walter Berry, Ernst Wiemann. Conductor Georg Solti, producer Jean Pierre 

Grenier, sets and costumes, Jean Denis Malclés. 

Don Giovanni: Teresa Stich-Randall, Consuelo Rubio, Mariella Adani, 
Mario Spina, Antonio Campo, Rolando Panerai, Giorgio Tadeo; conductor 
Hans Rosbaud; producer Jean Meyer; sets and costumes A. M. Cassandre. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Teresa Berganza, Mario Spina, Rolando Panerai, 
Franco Calabrese, Marcello Cortis; conductor Carlo Maria Giulini, producer 
Maurice Sarrazin; sets and costumes André Derain. 


Aldeburgh. June 13 to June 22 

Il Ballo delie Ingrate (Monteverdi) and Les Mamelles de Tiresias (Pou- 
lenc) (first performance in England) June 13 and 16 with Jennifer Vyvyan, 
Pamela Bowden, Nancy Thomas, Margaret Lensky, Peter Pears, David Ward, 
Hervey Alan, Roy Ashton, Trevor Anthony, Edward Byles, Francis Poulenc, 
Benjamin Britten. Conductors Raymond Leppard and Charles Mackerras; 
producer John Cranko. 

Noves Fludde (Britten) (first performance), June 18, 19, 21 with Gladys 
Parr, Owen Brannigan. Conductor Mackerras; producer Graham. 


Bayreuth. July 23 to Auust 25 

Among the artists taking part in this year’s festival will be Jon Vickers, 
who will sing the title role in all four performances of Parsifal and Siegmund 
in Walkire. (In all probability Vickers will sing this latter role in the 
September Ring performances at Covent Garden). 
Dubrovnik. July 1 to August 31 


Zagreb Opera in Cosi fan tutte, Fidelio and Morana (Gotovac). 


Belgrade Opera in Carmen, Don Carlos, Khovanshchina and The Moun- 
tain Wreath. 


Florence. May 8 to June 30 


La Donna del Lago (Rossini—first performance this century); Manon 
Lescaut, Tosca, Turandot (for Puccini anniversary); Fidelio and Meistersinger. 


Edinburgh. August 24 to September 13 


The Stuttgart Opera will not now perform Capriccio as previously 
announced. Its place will be taken by Der Wildschiitz. 


Glyndebourne. May 27 to July 31 

Falstaff. May 27, 29, 31. June 4, 6, 8, 10, 17, 20. 

Alceste. May 30. June 1, 5, 7, 12, 14, 19, 21. 

Figaro. June 13, 15, 18, 22, 25, 27, 29, July 5, 9. 

Rake’s Progress. June 28 July 1, 3, 6, 11, 13, 18. 

Comte Ory. July 4, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, 26, 28, 30. 
es yes auf’ Naxos and II Segreto di Susanna. July 17 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 

Singers engaged include: Lucina Amara, Sari Barabas, Teresa Berganza 
Fernanda Cadoni, Consuelo Rubio, Oralia Dominguez, Gloria Lane, 
Ilva Ligabue, Pilar Lorengar, Graziella Sciutti, Monica Sinclair, Elisabeth 
Séderstrém, Rita Streich, Josephine Veasey; Heinz Blankenburg, Mario 
Carlin, Hugues Cuenod, Xavier Depraz, Geraint Evans, David Franklin, 
Gwyn Griffiths, David Kelly, John Kentish, Richard Lewis, Robert Massard, 
Juan Oncina, Michel Roux, Marco Stefanoni, Mihaly Szekely, Dermot Troy, 
Hermann Uhde, Frederick Westcott. 

Conductors: Vittorio Gui (Falstaff, Alceste); Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 
(Figaro); Paul Sacher (Rake’s Progress); John Pritchard (Comte Ory, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Il Segreto di Susanna), Peter Gellhorn (Alceste), Bryan Balkwill 
(Comte Ory). 
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Holland. June 15 to July 15 


Netherlands Opera in Frangois Villon (Sem Dresden) (premiére), coa- 
ductor Alfred Eichmann, producer Wolf Dieter Ludwig; Un Ballo in 
Maschera, conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, producer Herbert Graf; 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, conductor Arrigo Guarnieri, producer Frans Boerlage. 
Singers include: Mimi Aarden, Gré Brouwenstijn, Anny Delorie, Cora Canne- 
Meyer, Eugenia Ratti, Scipio Colombo, Guus Hoekman, Giuseppe Zampieri. 

Deutsche Oper am Rhein (Diisseldorf-Duisburg); in Ariadne auf Naxos, 
conductor Alberto Erede, producer Giinther Roth; The Makropoulos Affair, 
conductor Arnold Quennet, producer Kurt Erhardt. Singers include Hildegard 
Hillebrecht, Isle Hollweg, Hanna Ludwig, Walter Beissner, Karl Diekmann, 
Fritz Ollendorf, Otto Wiener. 

Holland Festival Opera in Erwartung and Von Heute auf Morgen, con- 
ductor Hans Rosbaud. 


Leeds. October 11 to October 18 
Covent Garden Company in six performances of Handel’s Samson. 
Wiesbaden. May 15 to June 8 


Argentine Chamber Opera in // Maestro di Cappella (Cimarosa) and 
Pimpinone (Teleman) May 21; and Apollo e Dafne (Handel) and La Serva 
Padrona (Pergolesi) May 22. 

Belgrade Opera in Prince Igor, May 30, and Katya Kabanoba, June 1. 

Rome Opera Company in Tosca, May 3, 6, 8 and Manon Lescaut or 
Turandot, May §, 7. 

Wiesbaden Opera in Der Widerspenstigen Zihmung (Goetz), May 15. 





Obituary 


Vittorio Veneziani, the almost legendary Scala Chorus Master, died in 
Ferrara on January 12; he was eighty years old. Born in Ferrara, he studied 
at the Liceo Musicale of Bologna under Giuseppe Martucci. He then directed 
choruses at Venice and Turin, and in 1921 was summoned to the Scala by 
Toscanini to take charge of the chorus there. He retained his position until 
1938 when the Fascist racial laws compelled him to leave his post (he was 
of Jewish birth). After the liberation of Italy he was called back to the Scala, 
and remained its Chorus Master until he retired in 1954. When the Scala 
came to Covent Garden in 1950, Veneziani could be seen on the stage with 
his chorus during the performances of the Verdi and Mozart Requiems. 


Evan Gorga, the creator of the role of Rodolfo in La Bohéme died at 
Rome on December 6 last. He was 92. 


Louis Hasselmans, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera from 1922-1936 
died at San Juan on December 27; he was 79. Hasselmans was born in 
Paris and studied at the Conservatory of that city. He made his début with 
the Lamoureux Orchestra in 1905, and engagements in Paris, Montreal and 
Chicago lead to his Metropolitan engagement. In New York he conducted 
the local premiéres of L’Heure Espagnole, and Laparra’s Habanera. He was 
twice married, his second wife being Minnie Egener, a Metropolitan mezzo- 
soprano. 


Giovanni Binetti, Italian conductor and teacher died in Milan on Dec- 
ember 14 aged 75. He began his career as a prompter, and was in the prompt 
box at the premiére of Mascagni’s Iris in Rome in 1898. He later became 
a conductor, and from 1922 to 1931 was the Secretary General of the Scala. 
Among his pupils were Iva Pacetti, Gina Cigna and Pertile. 

Emmi Leisner, German mezzo-soprano, died in Flensburg during Jan- 
uary; she was 72. She began her career in 1913 in Berlin, making her début 
as Amneris. She sang Waltraute and other roles at Bayreuth in 1925, and 
her repertory further included Carmen and Delilah. 
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Gramophone Records 


Reviewed by the Editor 
Complete Recordings 
LE DEVIN DU VILLAGE (Rousseau), with Janine Micheau (Colette), 
Nicolai Gedda (Colin), Michel Roux (Le Devin). Orchestre de Chambre 
Louis de Froment. Louis de Froment. COLUMBIA 33CX 1503. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s fame as a philosopher has rather eclipsed his 
reputation as a composer and a musicologist. This is perhaps not very sur- 
prising, for he certainly had some very queer musical ideas. ‘All music but 
song is meaningless’, he wrote on one occasion; and on another, ‘Polyphony 
and counterpoint are like the portals of our Gothic churches; they only 
reflect disgrace on those who had the patience to construct them’. 

So perhaps it is natural not to expect anything very deep in this pastoral 
opera which was first produced for Louis XV in 1752, and kept its place in 
the repertory until well into the 1820s. Like Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona 
this piece played a most important role in the famous ‘Guerre des Bouffons’ 
which divided all musical and intellectual Paris into two camps in 1752. 

Janine Micheau as Colette sounds a rather mature young girl; but 
Gedda as her lover Colin sings with charm and style. In the title role Michel 
Roux sings well enough, but seems to impart little character to his role. 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLiA (Rossini), with Maria Callas (Rosina), Gabriella 
Carturan (Berthe), Luigi Alva (Almaviva), Tito Gobbi (Figaro), Fritz Ollen- 
dorf (Bartolo), Nicola Zaccaria (Basilio), Mario Carlin (Fiorello). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and Chorus. Alceo Galliera. COLUMBIA 33CX 1527-9. 


This is easily the best of the complete LP Barbieres to date, and yet it is 
still not entirely satisfactory for it is at times lacking in the spontaneity and 
high spirits that are, for me, the sine qua non of a Rossini performance. 

The ever versatile Callas is the Rosina, and a clever, calculating Spanish 
miss she makes of the part. Her singing of all the recitatives and her big 
duet with Figaro ‘Dunque io son’ are the highlights of her performance. 
‘Una voce’ is sung in the mezzo key, and is not treated as a display piece 
for the prima donna; and in the lesson scene we have what the composer 
wrote. So we do in the finale, where for the first time in my recollection 
we hear all the principals having their say, instead of just Figaro and then 
a final ensemble. 

Gobbi is surely the male equivalent of Callas in Italian opera. His great 
intelligence and treatment of words are a constant joy; and the way he 
knows just how to manage his voice in this kind of music is a source of 
admiration. Alva’s Almaviva is disappointing. He does not seem yet to 
have fulfilled that initial promise he showed. Zaccaria’s Basilio is sonorously 
sung, but his characterization sounds rather unsubtle. Ollendorf’s German 
style Bartolo is strangely out of style; Carturan’s Berthe is wholly admirable. 
Galliera, after a dull overture, handles the Philharmonia well, and generally 
lets his soloists have their heads. 


DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG (Wagner), with Elisabeth Griim- 
mer (Eva), Elisabeth Héffgen (Magdalene), Rudolf 
Unger (David), Ferdinand Frantz (Hans 
Benno Kusche (Beckmesser), Gustav Neidlinger (Fritz Kothner), Horst Wil- 
helm (Vogelgesang), Walter Stoll (Nachtigall), Manfred Schmidt (Zorn), 
Leopold Clam (Eisslinger), Herold Kraus (Moser), Robert Koffmane oo 
Alfons Metternich (Schwarz), Hanns Pick a Hermann Prey (Nacht 
wiichter). Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Chorus of the Stidtische Oper and 
Staatsoper Berlin, Choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral. Rudolf Kempe. ALP 
1506-10. 

I have nothing but the highest praise for this magnificent performance. 
J have played it through at least three times since I received it for review, 
and that represents nearly fifteen hours of listening! If I have any reservations 
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they concern the chorus, which despite the fact that it is drawn from the 
two Berlin houses and the St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, does not produce quite 
the volume of sound one expects. 

It is Kempe who is the real hero of this performance. Not since the 
Beecham performances at Covent Garden in the 1930s have I heard the 
magic of the midsummer’s night in Nuremberg so perfectly captured. It 
gleams and shimmers in an unforgettable way. Kempe’s ability for letting 
us hear the voices of the singers in Wagner and at the same time of un- 
covering the inner orchestral voices is at all times in evidence. I urge as 
strongly as I possibly can that he should, in the not too distant future, 
conduct this work at Covent Garden—it will be a revelation. 

Frantz’s Sachs I have heard more than once in Munich; it is one of his 
finest roles, and he makes the cobbler into a most sympathetic character, 
lovable, full of poetry and humanity. Griimmer’s Eva we know. It is com- 
pletely unspoiled and unsophisticated, fresh vocally and a constant pleasure, 
just missing perfection in the ‘Sachs mein freund’ outburst. Schock is the 
most pleasant Walther I have ever heard on record or in the theatre, and 
Unger a charming and spry David. Frick’s Pogner is a finely wrougnt piece 
of work, and Kusche’s Beckmesser equally memorable. Further praise would 
be fulsome. All I can do is urge you to hear this set, and once heard you 
will not want any other. 


LA BOHEME (Puccini), with Maria Callas (Mimi), Anna Moffo (Musetta), 
Giuseppe di Stefano (Rodolfo), Rolando Panerai (Marcello), Manuel Spata- 
foro (Schaunard), Nicola Zaccaria (Colline), Carlo Badioli (Benoit and Alcin- 
doro), Franco Ricciardi (Parpignol). Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. 
Antonino Votto. COLUMBIA 33CX 1464-5. 

Here is another set which has given me untold pleasure. I find it the 
most completely satisfying of all the Bohémes to date. Of course one knows 
that for sheer beauty of voice Tebaldi and De los Angeles are the obvious 
choice for this music. But Callas is Mimi, and her sensitivity and feeling for 
words and phrases create for us a fragile moving character. I know that 
Votto cannot begin to compete with Toscanini and Beecham as a conductor, 
yet his reading of the score and his perfectly judged tempi for this group 
of singers, makes his performance wholly acceptable. 

Di Stefano is in splendid voice, and makes a far more ardent poet than 
his rivals. The rest of the bohemians are excellent, and the last act horse- 
play sounds perfectly natural..Anna Moffo is a sweet sounding and human 
Musetta, though I personally prefer a heavier voice for this role. Recording 
is excellent, and all the words can be heard. 


TOSCA (Puccini), with Zinka Milanov (Tosca), Jussi Bjoerling (Cavaradossi), 
Leonard Warren (Scarpia), Leonardo Monreale (Angelotti), Fernando Corena 
(Sacristan), Mario Carlin (Spoletta), Nestore Catalani (Sciarrone), Vincenzo 
Preziosa (Jailer), Giovanni Bianchini (Shepherd). Orchestra and Chorus of 
Rome Opera. Erich Leinsdorf. RCA 16051-2. 

As far as the principals are concerned this is a ‘Met’ Tosca though it 
was recorded in Rome. Milanov should have recorded this several years 
back when she was absolutely at the peak of her form. Here she sounds 
occasionally tired, and the grand manner on the stage which carried her 
through the performances at Covent Garden does not come through com- 
pletely here. She is apt to be a little careless, and certainly words and 
phrases which mean so much to Callas do not matter all that amount to 
Milanov. But she still has some wonderful moments, such as the beginning 
of the ‘Vissi d’arte’, and the end of the second act. Bjoerling’s Cavaradossi, 
too, lacks the young ardent tones it once had, but he is an excellent artist 
and never lets us down. Warren’s Scarpia sounds splendid in a general sort 
of way; but he does not really get under the skin of the role, and has not the 
subtlety of a Gobbi or a Stabile. Corena’s excellent Sacristan deserves a 
word of praise. Leinsdorf conducts a really good routine performance but 
lacks the fire and inspiration that made the De Sabata Tosca still the finest 
there is. 
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Recitals 
BJOERLING AT CARNEGIE HALL. Don Giovanni: Il mio tesoro; Fedora: 
Amor ti vieta; Carmen: Flower Song; Manon: Le réve; Ideale (Tosti); Tosca: 
E lucevan le stelle; L’alba separa (Tosti); I Dream of Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair (Foster); Adelaide (Beethoven), Friihlingsglaube, Die Forelle, 
Stiindchen, Die bose Farbe (Schubert); Traum durch die Diimmerung, Cicilie 
— Stindchen (Brahms). Jussi Bjoerling. Frederick Schauwecker. RCA 
I never dreamed that this fine tenor, who has delighted me in so many 
complete opera recordings, and who rarely if ever seems to offend against 
good taste, could prove to be so disappointing a recitalist. His lieder singing 
lacks polish and subtlety, and he has sung most of the opera arias better on 
—_ — The accompanist is unsympathetic and the recording clear 
ut loud, 


ROBERT MERRILL: Otello: Credo in un Dio crudel!; Ii Trovatore: Tutto e 
deserio . . . Il balen (with Calabrese as Ferrando); Hamlet: O vin dissipe la 
tristesse; La Traviata: Di provenza; Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum; 
Andrea Chénier: Nemico della patria; Herodiade: Vision fugitive; L’Africaine: 
Adamastor, re dell-onde profonde: Zaza: Zaza, Piccola Zingara; Rigoletto: 
Pari siamo & Cortigiani, vil razza dannata. Robert Merrill. Rome Opera 
Orchestra. Vinzenzo Bellezza & Jonel Perlea. RCA RB16029. 

This is a most pleasing recital disc. Merrill may not yet equal Gobbi as 
an artist, but he certainly is as fine a singer as many contemporary Italian 
baritones whose work we know on records or in the flesh. Thus his perform- 
ances of the Verdi arias can easily stand comparison with those of say Protti, 
Panerai or-Valdengo. The rarities on this disc, including the Zazd, Africaine 
and Hamlet arias, are well and stylishly sung, and the difficult Hérodiade aria 
receives a performance that is almost as fine as some of the great ones of 
the past. A recommended disc. 

On Columbia 33CX1501, Tito Gobbi sings in extracts from five of the 
roles he has recorded in complete operas for Columbia over the past few 
years—Tonio, Renato, Scarpia, Rigoletto and Germont. What this baritone 
does with a voice that is neither large nor particularly beautiful never ceases 


to amaze me. 





a 
Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Rigoletto (February 8) 

Towards the season’s end, Covent Garden gave Rigoletto with three 
Australian principals. Gilda suits Joan Sutherland temperamentally. 
Vocally she is exquisite. She uses coloratura skilfully with growing 
authority as a legitimate vehicle for dramatic expression. 

The two male principals were making Covent Garden débuts. A 
protagonist of adequate dramatic ability, John Shaw spreads his powerful 
but roughish voice under pressure. He was not always in accord with 
his Gilda, whom he tended to drown in duet. A self-confident Duke, 
Albert Lance accepted Miss Sutherland’s tempi. Elsewhere his phrasing 
was often hurried and uneven, particularly in ‘Ella mi fu rapita’, per- 
haps because of lack of experience of this aria which at the Paris Opéra 
(whence he comes) is usually omitted, together with its cabaletta, 
‘Possente amor’. This cabaletta is now often included in Italy and some- 
times in England. Dramatically it permits the Duke to express his ardour 
for re-union with Gilda, avoiding the crudely importunate exit occasioned 
by its omission. Whose idea was it that Mr Lance, attempting the 
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debonair, should wave a soiled greenish cheese-cloth on his sword’s point 
during ‘La donna é mobile’? The gesture was irritating, the cloth 
noisome. 

Noreen Berry, histrionically unconvincing as Maddalena, sometimes 
forces her voice, producing an unpleasant edginess. The smaller roles are 
now sung well. Edward Downes conducted less slackly than some other 
non-Italians experienced recently ; but in quicker passages, in an attempt 
at impetus with brilliance, the pulse disintegrated into syncopation. 

Lionel Dunlop 
Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (February 14) 

This was the first of three performances of the Mozart opera that 
replaced the originally scheduled Mastersingers, which has had to be 
postponed until the summer owing to the lack of a Walther von Stolzing. 
As James Pease and Frederick Dalberg, the scheduled Sachs and Pogner, 
were on hand they were pressed into service as Figaro and Bartolo. 

James Pease was a dark sounding and rather heavy Figaro whose 
voice, more bass than baritone, would surely have been admirably suited 
to the role of the Count. Geraint Evans on his part has still not got under 
the skin of the Count, and would, at least on this occasion have been 
a more mercurial Figaro. 

Elsie Morison was not in her best vocal form as Susanna, and has 
sung Mozart far more easily in the past. Josephine Veasey’s convincingly 
boyish Cherubino is familiar; so were Una Hale’s gracious Countess, 
Dalberg’s exaggerated Bartolo, Noreen Berry’s inadequate Marcellina and 
John Lanigan’s seedy Basilio. 


There are still a number of points in the production that stick out 
like sore thumbs, and which have no place in a Mozart opera. John 
Pritchard seemed bitten by the fast tempi bug, and there were a number 


of uncomfortable moments, especially from the singers’ point of view. 
H.D.R. 


Drury Lane. La Sonnambula (February 20) 

La Sonnambula was the visitors’ best offering to date. The produc- 
tion had an unsophisticated charm, reflected in the eponymous assump- 
tion by Renata Scotto. Even the unprepossessing chorus which has 
looked quite villainous on some other occasions here seemed well in the 
picture. The only obvious visual defect was a bridge which looked as low 
and as safe as a billiard table and offered no hazard to the sleepwalking 
Swiss Miss that she couldn't have taken with eyes stretched wide. 

Signorina Scotto’s voice seemed to us to have darkened a little since 
we heard her at the Stoll and she seemed at times even to be imitating 
Callas (whom she replaced at the last performance of the revival at 
the Edinburgh Festival last year). There was a suspicion of throatiness 
too and at least one moment perilously near a crack in ‘Ah! Non 
Giunge’. But any soprano who can spin out the marvellously beautiful 
‘Ah! Non credea’ like this has obviously the possibility to go far, as far, 
say, as Lina Pagliughi or Toti Dal Monte, both of whom came to mind ; 
the one for the effortlessly naive characterization and even-grained 
delivery, the other for something sonsy and bun-faced in the countenance. 
Let us hope this singer will be allowed to cherish her special gift and not 
just end up in a few years as another tired to death, in season and out of 
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doors Mimi. For this role of Amina, she is perhaps better suited than 
Callas, being less the grand diva and also sweeter and steadier of voice. 

The quartet-ensemble ‘D’un pensiero’ brought a demand for an 
encore (not, as one paper alleged, a rigged demonstration but spon- 
taneous desire to hear a big, swinging, elegiac tune delivered with love). 
The tenor Luigi Pontiggia (who sang last year in L’Elisir with Renata 
Scotto) made the part of Elvino pleasing and full of character, using a 
not at all wonderful voice with art. The bass Gaetani looked well, did 
not spoil ‘Vi ravviso’", and was generally acceptable. One would like to 
have commended the mezzos but this is a department in which the 
company seems sadly weak. Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted an unnamed 
orchestra well. P. H.-W. 


Drury Lane. Andrea Chénier (February 21) 

As visitors to the Drury Lane season know, there is a questionnaire 
in the programme asking for suggestions about future presentations. Last 
year it was Andrea Chénier that topped the poll, astoundingly, and Mr 
Gorlinsky has faithfully answered the demand. Perhaps the choice is less 
astounding when one reflects that Chénier has almost every ingredient 
calculated to appeal to the hungry opera lover—too carefully calculated, 
in fact, and that is just the trouble. It is the cunning with which it is all 
assembled that can persuade us, at our first hearing if never again, that 
we are listening to a real opera in the Puccini-Mascagni vein. Alas, we 
are not; and it is the supreme effectiveness of Illica’s characteristic 
libretto that recalls Puccini, and time and again makes one wish 
that he and not Giordano were setting the text; even persuades us, 
perhaps, by the casual similarity of the gestures that he, or someone as 
good, is. Puccini contemplated setting Marie Antoinette, but never did 
so, more’s the pity; and likewise, this other drama of tragic decadence 
and fiercely clashing revolutionary wills, ending up with the requisite 
unhappy love ending (‘Viva la morte insieme!’), would surely have struck 
some of his finest music from him. Those who, like the angry Mr Joseph 
Kerman, deride Puccini’s ‘deep cynicism towards true dramatic values’ 
and dismiss Tosca as a ‘shabby little shocker’, are missing half the 
dramatic point (to say nothing of a lot of fun); but Giordano’s handling 
of a vintage Puccini libretto shows Puccini’s quality to be not merely a 
well-developed theatrical flair (some of the staunchest Puccini-lovers I 
know sometimes retreat into this corner), but deep-sourced musical 
invention. Compare any of the big numbers from Chénier with an equal 
selection from Tosca: certain ingredients are constant—above all that 
well-placed final high note that rockets up to the gallery and wings down 
again bearing ecstatic applause on its back—but in Puccini’s case it is 
the natural climax of the music; for Giordano the music must steer 
towards it, for it is the music’s raison détre. The whole work is a 
cleverly-carpentered pretence at a good opera. 

Certainly the Italian soloists did their best, in a work that encourages 
the best from well-developed voices. Giangiacomo Guelfi’s splendid 
bearing and magnificently opulent voice fitted the role of Gérard like a 
glove, drawing protests of ostentation from some purists who presumably 
feel ostentation to be out of character with the opera. His ‘Nemico della 
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patria’ was a brilliantly successful achievement, and even the ranks of 
Tuscany (in which I am clearly enrolled) could scarce, and did not, 
forbear to cheer. Antonio Annaloro was ill, and ought never to have 
been allowed to sing even one act with his voice as it was. Giuseppe 
Savio took over, to no-one’s surprise except the man making the gauche 
announcement, and waded into the part very commendably, rising to a 
proper climax with his ‘Come un bel di di maggio’. Not surprisingly, he 
was less familiar with the ‘production’, though he had the benefit of the 
advice of many not-so-hidden hands and voices. Luciana Serafini was 
somewhat eclipsed, as Madeleine, though she sang with spirit. The chorus 
were happily in their element and brought the whole thing splendidly to 
life in the middle two acts. Vincenzo Bellezza drew some eloquent play- 
ing from the L.S.O. J.W. 


Drury Lane. Guglielmo Tell (February 28) 

Though it might be argued that Tell dreadfully performed is better 
than no Teil at all, the first-night performance at Drury Lane did a 
disservice to Rossini’s great opera. It was unfortunate that just before 
going on Onelia Fineschi all but lost her voice. Consequently there was 
no ‘Sombre forét’, no soprano line to top the ensembles of Act 3 (or 
what was left of them), no soprano to shine through the glorious close. 
Still, Miss Fineschi’s loss of voice was a misfortune for which no one 
could be blamed. If she had sung all her music, the performance would 
still have been a travesty of the opera as Rossini conceived it. 

I believe that Guillaume Tell should be treated as a ‘festival’ work, 
or at any rate a ‘special’ work like The Trojans or Gétterdiémmerung, 
and performed complete or nearly complete, with the full resources of 
some company blessed with splendid soloists, chorus, ballet and orchestra, 
and a superb designer, producer and conductor, for it is as exigent in its 
demands as any of Wagner’s music-dramas. It lay beyond the effective 
powers of the scratch company at Drury Lane. The performance there 
no more than hinted at the possible grandeur of the work. 

Obviously, we could not expect to hear it complete, but mention of 
some of the numbers that were missing should counteract any too hastily 
formed unfavourable verdicts on the opera. Act 2, which all commenta- 
tors have agreed to admire for its fine construction, was the principal 
sufferer. The chorus of Austrian huntsmen, broken with magical effect by 
a distant chorus of Swiss villagers greeting the curfew in solemn chant, 
was gone. ‘Sombre forét’, as we have said, was gone. The great scene 
during which the patriots of the three cantons assemble, group by group, 
was gone. From Act 3 we lost (as is customary) the whole of the first 
scene, and then the quartet and most of the finale. From the last act, 
among other pages, the trio. 

There was crude scenery, a strange assortment of costumes, miser- 
able lighting, wretched production, no singing that showed any style, and 
from Bellezza a prose account of the poetical score. Bechi, in the title 
role, seemed chiefly concerned to show how much volume remained in his 
ageing voice. Filippeschi, as Arnold, had some sterling top notes. It 
seemed to have occurred to none of the singers that recitative can sound 
dramatic. Markova, as the ballerina, scored the greatest success of the 
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evening, and the Italian singers barely disguised their impatience as they 
stood there, mute, while she returned for call after call. 

It would not have mattered if only some of the things were wrong, 
since we are willing to make big allowances for a visiting company that 
brings us so enterprising a repertory. But just about everything seemed 
to be wrong with this presentation. AP. 


Drury Lane. ] Pescatori di Perle (March 12) 


Bizet’s piece has been pretty well acclimatized in Italy. ‘Del tempio 
al limitar’ and ‘Mi par udir ancora’, in particular, do not sound at all 
strange to us. But the opera as a whole, in this Drury Lane performance, 
seemed a much feebler work than it does at Sadler’s Wells. Partly the 
fault lay in the production—a great fault throughout the season, for if 
you allow the dramatic tension to go slack the moment one of your stars 
relinquishes the limelight, then even Tagliavini, well though he sings, 
fluently though he acts, will seem but half the performer he can be. 
Besides—as no one seems to have pointed out—there was a good deal 
of cutting, enough to upset the proportions of what is a well-fashioned if 
not particularly distinguished construction. The whole of the final trio 
was gone. Dramatically sensible, you may say: how absurd for the lovers 
to stop and sing when they should be making good their escape with all 
despatch. Not at all. This trio is the first moment when the three princi- 
pals unite their voices. It is the crowning point of the action, gives 
theatrical eloquence to Zurga’s sacrifice, and is musically and dramatically 
essential. The final scene seemed incredibly feeble when the on-stage 
tenor and soprano parts were reduced to four notes. The singers became 
stage properties, merely something for Markova (who had a piece of 
music introduced for her) to dance around. For some reason Savarese 
decided to make the ending more ineffective still, by scrapping the lyrical 
phrases which Bizet composed for his death scene, which should blend 
with the off-stage voices of the lovers, and substituting for them a series 
of grunts and spoken expostulations. 

Tagliavini was the bright point of the evening, singing capably, 
musically, in sweet, easily-produced tones. Fineschi made rather a touch- 
ing personality of Léila, and sang well in one or two places (particularly, 
where she handed the necklace to the messenger). Elsewhere her vocaliza- 
tion was uncertain, and hers is hardly the sort of voice that can hope to 
deal successfully with the intricacies of ‘Brahma, gran Dio’. Savarese 
vocalized well enough, but without a spark of imagination; and so the 
most interesting character of the opera—caught in the fourfold tensions 
of friendship, love, kingship and religion—remained blank. The settings 
were passable, the production was feeble, and the orchestral playing— 
London Symphony under Wolf-Ferrari—not very sensitive. AP. 





Covent Garden. The first night of the new production of Don Carlos 
will be on May 9 and not May 19, as previously announced. The role of 
Amneris in the July performances of Aida will be sung by Regina Resnik, 
and not Nell Rankin. The Centenary Gala Performance in the presence of 
Her Majesty the Queen will take place on June 10 
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Amateur and Society Performances 


Revival Opera Society. La Juive (Halévy) (February 6) 

The stage of the Rudolf Steiner Theatre might suffice for chamber opera, 
but the last opera one would think suitable for production there is Halévy’s 
La Juive, which Peter G. Foster and a group of good amateurs put on there; 
the last but one opera may well be Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte which this com- 
pany intends to produce next. What will they follow with? Rienzi, La Vestale, 
or perhaps Oberon, or Moise? 


The extraordinary surprise was that Mr Foster, who produced, managed 
to make the drama practicable, and the stage never look cramped; he took 
trouble to devise attractive groupings. It was a triumph of mind over matter. 
The orchestra pit allowed room only for 20 players squashed like sardines, 
and the results were rather ragged and unlovely. The vocal music was hardly 
meant for amateurs, and much of it sounded disconcerting; but Richard 
Gandy sang most intelligently as Eléazar (he alternated with Dennis Stephen- 
son, late of Covent Garden). The ensembles went well, and these are magnifi- 
cent, particularly the big one in Act 3. The opera might well be good material 
for the Welsh National Opera. W.S.M. 


London University Musical Society. Der Wildschiitz (Lortzing) (February 4) 

The Poacher (to give its English name) is an apt choice for university 
students, who can enjoy Lortzing’s comedy, and for their audiences who will 
see the point of his more sophisticated jokes about Greek tragedy and French 
philosophy. The music is full of charm; record collectors probably know the 
Billiards Quartet, and Baculus’s ABC and ‘5,000 Thaler’ numbers. The 
Baroness has also a fine entrance aria which was fortunately in the capable 
hands of Mary Illing, an ex-student of London University with a promising 
future as an operatic artist. The Baculus gave a shy and rather tentative per- 
formance, but the Hellenophil Countess was extremely funny, and the per- 
formance, cleverly staged, gave pleasure as a whole, though the orchestra 
produced some painful noises. Marcus Dods conducted with a good deal of 
vitality. W.S.M. 





Radio Opera 
Third Programme. Fedra (February 16) 


Why is it that Pizzetti’s Fedra, broadcast on February 16, leaves so little 
impression when compared with Salome and Elektra, to both of which it has 
a superficial similarity—a love-crazed heroine, a story-of ancient Greece 
treated in terms of modern (or at least twentieth-century) psychology? In 
the first place, of course, free collaboration between Pizzetti and his librettist, 
D’Annunzio, must have been hampered by the fact that the musician was 
unknown, the poet internationally famous. Although Pizzetti set only about 
half of D’Annunzio’s text it still seems sprawling beside the work of Wilde 
(particularly in Strauss’s abridged translation) or Hofmannsthal. Then, too, 
the character of Phaedra as conceived by D’Annunzio and accepted by 
Pizzetti is essentially static. Because she is so consciously dedicated to death 
and the dark powers there is no real possibility of her developing as Salome 
and Elektra both do nor even of suffering, one might think: so little does she 
expect Hippolytus to yield to her blandishments that there is no real pathos 
in her situation when he rejects her. Unfortunately the whole libretto is 
conceived in such a way that Phaedra is the only character who matters. 
Neither Theseus nor Hippolytus really emerges into the foreground for a 
moment; they exist merely as props for Phaedra’s prolonged dialogue with 
death. 


Yet if we are honest we have to admit that operas with less satisfactory 
libretti have survived into the repertory. What is basically wrong with Fedra 
is its music. Considering that Pizzetti had already written that ‘music which 
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is an adjunct or simply an accompaniment to a drama has only the effect of 
needlessly protracting its development and of rendering it less intelligible .. .’, 
it seems odd that this is precisely the impression the music of Fedra gives. 
The quasi-symphonic development of leading-motives ‘hat we find in Wagner 
or Strauss has been consciously rejected, but not in favour of clear-cut closed 
forms such as Britten and Stravinsky have turned to. Instead Pizzetti chooses 
(or chose, for this opera was written between 1909 and 1912) to illustrate 
the course of the action, above all the underlying psychological action, with 
a continuous lyrical commentary—a method that can only escape monotony 
in the hands of geniuses such as Debussy and Schoenberg, and then only with 
as typical libretti as Pelléas and Erwartung. In spite of some moments where 
Phaedra’s music blossoms into a genuinely expressive arioso the final impres- 
sion left by the opera is of an interesting failure: but the accent is on the 
adjective. The Third Programme is perfectly justified in devoting an occasional 
evening to second-rate works when like this one they serve to sharpen our 
appreciation of the first-rate. 

The performance was a good one, chiefly remarkable for the fine-drawn, 
aptly raddled portrait of Phaedra herself drawn by Mercedes Fortunati, and 
the fluent direction of Nino Sanzogno. Jeremy Noble 





Readers’ Letters 


TV Opera 

If Mr William Weaver does not consider Bartolo a comprimario role, it 
would have been nice to have seen my name added to the list of the cast for 
Il Barbiere on page 759 of your December number. Of course not all artists 
can be listed in short notes, but as your critic wrote that he thought this 
performance a memorable one, and that the cast was formed by ‘all good 
actors’, I hope I may be considered amongst these. 


May I tell you how the idea of dubbing in Italian TV Opera began? As 
this was the first TV production in Italy other than an experimental La 
Serva Padrona some months earlier, many experiments were made before 
deciding on the dubbing method. Fernanda Cadoni and myself were invited to 
participate in these experiments with Carlo Maria Giulini; and as we both 
showed a great abiiity for perfect synchronization, and as other ways seemed 
less satisfactory, this method was accepted and still remains. 


I have sung in TV opera in Italy, France, Monaco and Germany, and 
different methods have been employed in the various countries. I must say 
that I prefer dubbing, though I understand that all artists are not suited to it. 
That a dubbed performance has not the vivacity of a live performance is 
not perhaps always true, for the actors (i.e. singers as actors, if they are!) can 
display more detail than if they are obliged to think about their vocal method 
and to follow the conductor on a monitor screen or a repetiteur waving a 
baton almost under their noses. On the other hand the visible efforts and ugly 
faces made by many singers, especially when straining for a top note, are not 
the best thing to show the millions of TV viewers who are accustomed to the 
cinema, and who find singers rather ridiculous. We must not forget that when 
we sing on TV, 99 per cent of the viewers have rarely attended an opera in 
the opera house—even in Italy. Actual performances televised direct from 
the theatre are never satisfactory. The connoisseur does not ‘hear’ enough, the 
viewer does not ‘see’ enough. TV has its own methods, and even if these 
are not yet perfect, it is essential that we have a style peculiar to opera that 
is neither that of the stage nor film. Marcello Cortis, Milano, Italy 


Adriana Lecouvreur 
The first performance of this opera in France was at Bordeaux on 
January 30, 1935. Dominic Clauzel, London, W.1 
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Joseph Kerman 


Opera as Drama 


‘ The first work in perhaps a decade that treats opera 
with the intellectual vision, philosophical penetration and 
critical insight that is its due.’ New York Herald Tribune 


‘It may be doubted whether anything of comparable 
value has been published since Dent’s Mozart’s Operas’ 
The Times, 28 February 1958 
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the life and experience of a great prima donna, 
bubbling with vitality and humour, who also 
discourses with authority on the technique of 
singing in chapters which will be of practical 
value to all students of music. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 













































Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA CO. 
March Embassy, Peterborough 
31 Ballet Trittico Cannen 
April 
1 Ballet Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
2 Aida Merry Widow Barber of Seville 
3 Bohéme | Magic Flute Hoffmann 
: (m) — | Closed Faust 

m | ——— Rigoletto 
5 (e) Rigoletto | Samson and Delilah Carmen 
April New, Norwich 
7 Aida — Hoffmann 
8 Merry Widow Carmen 
9 Ballet Traviata Rigoletto 
10 Jenufa Merry Widow Don Giovanni 
WW Peter Grimes Samson and Delilah Faust 
12 (m) Bal —— Barber of Seville 
12 (e) Ballet Figaro Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

i] 's, Southsea 
7 i Jenufa Tosca a. 
1s Peter Grimes Merry Widew Don Giovanni 
16 Bal Merry Widow 
17 Ballet Traviata 
18 Aida Magic Flute Faust 
19 (m) Ballet a Barber of Seville 
19 (e) Ballet Me Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

(End of 1957-8 
season) 
April Theatre Royal, Sadier’s Wells 
21 Ballet Merry Widow _—_ 
22 Aida Figaro Manon Lescaut 
23 Ballet Merry Widow Carmen 
24 lenufa Figaro Faust 
25 ee Traviata Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
26 (m) let Merry Widow Barber of Seville 
26 (e) Ballet Manon 
Aoril , King’s, Edinburgh Sadier’s Wells 
28 Ballet | Merry Widow Faust 
29 — | Traviata Hoffmann 
J let Don Giovanni 
y 

1 Ballet Merry Widow Manon Lescaut 
2 Ballet Benvenuto Cellini 
3 (m) Ballet | Merry Widow Carmen 
3 (e) Boheme | Barber of Seville 




















ENFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY. King George’s Hall, London, W.C.1. 
April 10—12. Faust 
LINCOLN OPERA GROUP. Country Theatre, Halton cum Beckering, Nr Lincoln 
April 24—26. The Open Window (Malcolm Arnold). First stage performance 
CHESTER OPERA GROUP. Overieigh School Hall, Chester. 
April 9—12. The Bartered Bride. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR APRIL 


5 Idomeneo on Gramophone Records 
10 Merry Widow from Sadler's Wells (Home Service) 
11 & 12 Le Villi (Puccini). Studio performance 

17 Flaming Ange! (Prokofiev) on Gramophone Records 
19 Pagliacci. Studio performance (Home Service) 
20 Frau ohne Schatten on Gramophone Records 
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A new recording by the triumphant ‘ Briinhilde’ 
of the 1957 Covent Garden ‘Ring’ production... 


BIRGIT 
NILSSON 


with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 

conducted by LEOPOLD LUDWIG 

Wagner: ‘ Der Fliegende Hollander’— Senta’s Ballad; 
‘Tannhauser’— Elisabeth's Greeting; 


‘Lohengrin’— Elsa’s Dream; 
‘Tristan und Isolde’—Isolde’s Liebestod; 


Verdi: ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’— Ecco l’orrido campo; 
‘La Forza del Destino’— Pace, pace, mio Dio; 
‘ Aida’— Ritorna vincitor !; Qui Radamés verra! 


33CX1522 (Available from April 3rd) 


COLUMBIA (©) 2.206208 0.10 


33} r.p.m. Long Piaying Record 


B.M.1I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 
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GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, BERLIN) 
Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training 
MASTERCOURSES for professional singers and advanced students for the 
Study of LIEDER singing. 
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All enquiries to: 
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Sadier’s Wells 
., theatre 


Rosebery Avenue 
Evenings at 7 p.m. 





Repertoire for April, 1958 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
Lehar 
THE MAGIC FLUTE 
Mozart 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Mozart 
TOSCA 
Puccini 
SAMSON AND DELILAH 
Saint-Saens 
LA TRAVIATA 
Verdi 
From April 22 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 
book seats one week in advance of he general 
public, For details please write to the Mailing 
List Department, Sadier’s Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, ECI. 
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THEATRE 
ANNUAL 


Harold Hobsen’s lively, provocative 
round-the-world record of the year’s 
theatre. Lavishly produced, with 48 
pages of magnificent stage photo- 
graphs. 25/- 
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THE OPERA SCHOOL 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
STAFF INCLUDES: 
Vilem Tausky, Peter Gellhorn 
Anthony Besch 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
THE OPERA STAGE 


Gesture - Mime - Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 


LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES AVAILABLE. 





Full particulars from: 
The Secretary, The Opera School Led., 
The de Walden Institute, Charibert Street, 
Lendon, N.W.8. 
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